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LITBRATURB. 


THE ANNUALS FOR 1839. 


THE AMARANTH. 

In this splendid bouk, the literary contents, for their excellence and variety, 
are the leading attraction. Mr. Hervey numbers hardly one insignificant name 
among his contributors, and, what is more to the purpose, he has hardly one in- 
significant contribution The prose—by Mr. Harrison, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
Mr. Poole, Mary Howitt, the Author of “ Conti,’ and the Editor himself—is 
beyond our limits for extract. Nor dare we attack Mr. Jerrold’s “ Prodigal's 
Farewell,” nor its companion dramatic scene, ‘* The Cousins,’’ by Barry Corn- 
wall; for we must steal a few pages from the poets—who are singing so loudly 
and so well as to warrant a notion that ¢heir spring is coming round, after a long 
and wintry pause. First, let us take a passage from the Editor's own musical 
‘ Bird of the Canaries,’’ an illustration to a female portrait . 

Oh, fairy from the far-off main !— 
Thou little flute with golden wings ! 
Thy spirit-hue and spirit-strain 

Are types of fairer things, 

And we have dearer gifts than these 
Amidst the mists of northern seas ! 
Bright forms that flutter in the sun, 
With voices sweet as silver bells, 
Whose tones along the spirit run, 

Like music's very spells, — 

And open, with their own sweet art, 
Those inner chambers of the heart, 
Within whose depths was never heard 
The singing of the bird. 

And if thy wing of gold or green 

Be not to our beloved given, 

Winged thoughts, within their dark eyes seen, 
Take, oft, the soul to heaven ; 

But bring it surely back, to rest, 

At eve, within an earthly nest. 

Our fairies these—while floating, free 
As thou amidst thy far-off sea, 

And, like thy sisters, singing sooth, 

In the bright island of their youth ! 
But years to our beloved bring 

A richer song, with riper age, 

When each is bound, with golden ring, 
Within a golden cage,— 

In whose sweet hush and holy rest, 
New sounds steal up along the breast— 
The angels playing soft and low, 

As erst in Eden—long ago !— 

Rich harmonies, till then unheard, 
Gush from our own bright human bird, 
And hues come o’er its heart, whose dyes 
Can have no fountain but the skies 

Oh! beauty haunteth every where, 

For spirits that can see aright, 

And music fills the common air 

Of morn, and noon, and night :— 

But beauty wears no form on earth 
Like that which sitteth by the hearth ;— 
And, ’mid the music of the throng, 
They never know, who always roam, 
How sweeter far that sweetest song 
That Woman sings—at Home. 


Neither can we pass— 
THE THREE MARYS. 
On seeing the Picture, in 1812 and 1837. 
BY EBEN&ZER ELLIOTT. 
The lifeless Son—the Mother's agony, 
O’ers'rained till agony refused to feel— 
That sinner too, I then, dry-eyed, could see ; 
For I was hardened in my selfish weal, 
And strength and joy had strung my soul with steel, 
I knew not then that man may live to be 
A thing of life that feels he lives in vain ; 
A taper to be quenched in misery ! 
Forgive me, then, Caracci! if I seek 
To look on this, thy tale of tears again ; 
For now the swift is slow—the strong is weak. 
Mother of Christ! how merciful is pain ! 
But if I longer view thy tear-stained cheek, 
Heart-broken Magdalene! my heart will break ! 
Mary Howitt’s “ Fisherman's Song ” is fresh and beautiful ; but the name of 


the next lady, whose verse we shall quote, is, to our discontent, the greater 
rarity. 








WHEN I WAS IN MY PRIME. 
BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 
I mind me of a pleasant time,— 
A season long ago,— 
The pleasantest I've ever known, 
Or ever now can know: 
Bees, birds, and little tinkling rills 
So merrily did chime ; 
The year was in its sweet spring-tide, 
And I—was in my prime. 


I've never heard such music since, 
From every bending spray,— 

I’ve never pull’d such primruses, 
Set thick on bank and brae,— 

I've never smelt such violets, — 
As, all that pleasant time, 

I found by every hawthorn root, 

hen I was in my prime. 


Yon moory down, so black and bare, 
Was gorgeous, ther, and gay 
With gorse and g0wan, blossoming 
As none blooms now-a-day :— 
The blackbird sings but seldom now, 
Up there in the old lime, 
Where, hours, and hours, he used to sing, 
When I was in my prime. 


Such cutting winds came never then, 
To pierce one through and through ; 

More softly fell the silent shower— 
More balmily the dew : 


The morning mist and evening haze— 
Unlike this cold grey rime— 

Seemed woven waves of golden air, 
When I was in my prime. 


And blackberries—so mawkish now— 
Were finely flavoured then ; 

And hazel nuts! such clusters thick 
I ne’er shall pull again ;— 

Nor strawberries, blushing wild, as rich, 
As fruits of sunniest clime ! 

How all is altered for the worse, 
Since I was in my prime ! 


MORNING MEDITATIONS. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 

Let Taylor preach, upon a morning breezy, _ 
How well to rise while night and larks are flying— 
For my part, getting up seems not as easy 

By half as lying. 
What if the lark does carol in the sky, 
Soaring beyond the sight to find him out— 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a fly? 

I’m not a trout ! 


Talk not to me of bees and such like hums, 
The smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime— 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 

A bed of time. 


To me Dan Pheebus and his car are nought, 

His steeds that paw impatiently about— 

Let them enjoy, say I, as horses ought, 
The first turn-out ! 


Right beautiful the dewy meads appear, 

Besprinkled by the rosy- fingered girl— 

What then,—if I prefer my pillow beer 
To early pearl? 


My stomash is not ruled by other men’s 

And, grumbling for a reason, quaintly begs, 

Wherefore should master rise before the hens 
Have laid the eggs! 


Why from a comfortable pillow start, 

To see faint flushes in the east awaken,— 

A fig, say I, for any streaky part, 
Excepting bacon! 





An early riser Mr. Gray has drawn, 

Who used to haste, the dewy grass among, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn— 
Well—he died young ! 

With charwomen such early hours agree, 

And sweeps that earn betimes their bite aud sup, 
But I’m no climbing boy, and need not be 
All up—all up! 
} So here I'll lie, my morning calls deferring, 
Till something nearer to the stroke of noon ;— 
A man that’s fond precociously ef strrring, 

Must be a spoon ! 


Mr Praed’s charades—graceful and piquant enough to set all poets at work to 
‘dress up ‘My first, my second, and my whole,”—Mr. Graham's “ Fleta,”— 
' Miss Barrett’s ‘* Sabbath on the Sea,” and Mr. Whitehead’s “‘ Death of Chatter- 

ton,” must be left untouched, though reluctantly. Our last extract shall be a 
sprightly one. 
REASONS FOR RISIBILITY. 
BY E. M. FITZGERALD. 
‘Why do you laugh so much !"— Query in a Ball Room. 


| 
| Sweet coz! I’m happy when I can, 
| I'm merry while I may, 
For life’s at most a narrow span, 
| At best a winter's day : 
If care could make the sunbeam wear 
| A brighter, warmer hue, 
| The evening star shine out more fair, 
The blue sky look more blue, 
| Then I should grow a graver man,— 
But since ‘tis not the way, 
Sweet coz !—I’m happy when I can, 
And merry while I mav! 


} 
| If sighs could make us sin the less, 
| Perchance I were not glad,— 
If mourning were the sage’s dress, 
| My garb should still be sad : 
But since the angel’s wings are white, 
| And even the young saints smile,— 
Since virtue wears a brow of light, 
| And vice a rebe of guile, — 
Since laughter is not under ban, 
Nor goodness clad in grey,— 
Sweet coz! I'm happy when I can, 
And merry while I may! ° 


I've seen a bishop dance a reel, 
And a sinner fast and pray, 

A knave at top of fortune’s wheel, 
And a good man cast away ! 

Wine have I seen your grave ones quaff 
Might set our fleet afloat, 

But I never heard a Acarty laugh 
From out a villain's throat ; 

And I never knew a mirthful man 
Make sad a young maid’s day,— 

So, coz! I’m happy when I can, 
And merry while I may! 





| And now for the illustrations of the Amaranth. ‘ The Sisters” engraved by 
| Mr. Adcock, after a drawing by Wright, is the beet of the figure subjects. Mr 
Fraser’s ‘‘ Noonday Meal’ has been cleverly engraved by Mr. Lightfoot; but 
our favourites are the three landscapes—* The Devil's Pool,” by W. R. Smith, 
after Gainsborough, too Cuyp-like a scene to bear so grisly a name—‘ The 
Dutch Fishermen,” by Willmore, after Vickers—and ‘* Margate from the Sea,” 
by the same engraver, after Chambers. All these are in the line manner, and 
| most carefully executed. 





THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XX. 
[Continued from the Albion of November 17.|—CHAPTER THE LAST. 

When I was on my return homewards, I felt myself in a very awkward pre 
dicament ; the signal defeat of my reverend father-in-law’s great scheme was 
something too good to keep to myself, and yet the difficulty which arose in my 
mind as to making Harriet, at least in some degree, a participator in my views 
of the subject, suggested itself mainly because as she, I knew, would inevitably 
feel there existed a great similitude in the case of Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
and Fanny, to that of Mr. Gilbert Gurney and Harriet ; and, moreover, the de- 
feated mancuvrer was her own respectable and respected, revered and reverend 
parent. Still I was sure, unless by some exceedingly good turn of fortune she 
should happen to be asleep when I got to Ashmead, it would be utterly impossi- 


We can but mention Mr. Swain’s ‘ Fairies and Flowers,’ James Montgomery’s | ble for me to betake myself to my slumbers without giving her a slight sketchy 
‘Myrtle,’ and Allan Cunningham's ‘ Poor Man's Benison,’ being totally stopped | outline of the evening's proceedings. 
| by a welcome blow aimed at a popular and picturesque fallacy in the following— 


I confess I was not sorry for having witnessed those proceedings ; for, although 
I certainly experienced no malicious enjoyment at the frustration of a very lau- 
dable undertaking on the Rector’s part, I felt my mind relieved and fitter for the 
more important business of the morning ; for I judged that the information from 
Nubley could not be longer delayed ; indeed, as it was, I attributed his back- 
wardness in writing to a disinclination te wound our feelings, until he could no 
longer avoid doing so by a communication of the facts connected with poor Cuth- 
bert’s disasters. 

As fate would have it, Harriet’s kind watchfulness for my return had kept her 
awake, and, being so, it was natural enough for her to inquire buw the day had 
gone off, so [ told her truly and exactly the progress of the banquet, the history 
of the drawings, of the ring, and the key, and the portefewille, and the singing, 
and the fluting, and the cold-meating, and the hot-drinking, reserving to the very 
last momeat the fact of our new Adonis being married. She professed herself 
angry at my procrastination of the dénouement, but I could quite understand that. 
she was not entirely sorry for the result, her opinion being that Fanny’s ready 
forgetfulness of the man to whom, let him be what he might, she had been de- 
votedly attached, and, moreover, positively engaged, was, to say the least of it, 
extremely undignified : why, I never could discover. It might have been fickle-- 
ness—it might have been levity—it might have been a sort of vengeance which 
prompted so sudden a transfer of her affections ; but what dignity had to do with 
it, I really could aot clearly comprehend. 

In the midst of my calculations thereanent I fell asleep, dreamt I saw Nubley 
with his spectacles on his nose, and a pair of wings on his shoulders, refreshing 
with water from a large watering-pot a rose-tree, the buds of which were all like 
the face of my brother Cuthbert, while little Hull, in a sky-blue jacket and trou- 
sers, was playing leap-frog with Mrs. Brandyball in the distance. “ If, while 
we sleep,” says Franklin, ‘‘ we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, as the French 
say, tant gagné, so much added to the pleasures of life.’ Certainly my dreams, 
during the night in question were, at all events, amusing; but, inasmuch as I 
did not see Nubley the next morning, somewhat disappointing. 

When the next, to me dreadfully long, day had worn itself out, and neither 
Nubley, nor intelligence from him arrived, I really grew seriously uneasy ; Mrs. 
Nubley kept up a perpetual ‘ lauking” about Mr. N. being “ such a man ;” and 
I made up my mind, let what might be the consequence, to start for Bath on the 
morrow, the moment after the post had arrived. Even that seemed a dreadful 
delay. Nubley’s kindness of disposition, and earnestness of good-will towards 
me, rendered the idea of neglectfulness on his part out of the quesiion, and, as 
Harriet judiciously enough said, ‘If he had anything to communicate, rely upon 
it he would write ; if matters were desperate, and he could be of no use, he would 
return ; and if your presence were necessary, or could be serviceable, he would 
send for you.” 

I admitted the cogency of my dear Harriet’s reasoning, although she could 
only reason upon what she knew, and suffered myself to be amused by her sister 
Fanny with a proceeding which her favourite maid, Miss Sally Kerridge, had 
taken during the morning ; having first asked her young mistress’s advice upon 
the point, but having previously made up her own mind beyond the power of 
change or alteration. 

Fanny accepted the offer of counsellor, heard Kerridge’s statement, satisfied 
herself as to the girl’s wishes and inclination, and gave her decision in favour of 
the proposed measure, which was no sooner pronounced than Sally proceeded to 
her reverend pastor and master, and, with all the blushes requisite upon such ar 
occasion, and a smile that was half a tear, insinuated her desire that he would be 
good enough to publish the bans of matrimony between herself, the said Sally 
Kerridge, and William Waggle, the young baker, against whose winning ways 
and white jacket her ci-devant admirer, Mr. Lazenby, had so amicably given her 
warning. 

Fanny gave us the history of this affair with a good deal of archness, and when 
Harriet, upon her ‘“ dignity” principle | suppose, began censuring poor Sally Ker- 
ridge for the rapidity with which she had surrendered her heart to a new suitor, 
it struck me that Fanny did not join in the attack with any very great energy ; 
but that, on the contrary, she reverted to the mistade of the preceding evening, 
as to Captain Cavendish Lorimer, with the fuil sense of Sally’s being, in her 
| grade, much better off than her young mis‘ress. At all events, in her defence 

against our raillery vpon the error under which she had laboured with regard to 

the Benedick, she made no scruple of admitting that she did think him very de- 
| lightful, when she saw no reason why she might nof think so; but that now it 
| was of no use for us to worry jer, nor any for her to worry herself, and, of course, 
} 





she thought no more about Aim. 

It may easily be imagined that it cost me no little effort to affect to take an 
| interest in the current matters of Blissfold, with a mind occupied not only with 
| the important affairs in progress at Bath, but borne down by the struggle I had 
to maintain silence on the subject towards my wife, from whom I had scarcely 
| before kept a secret since our marriage 
| The iongest day will have an end, and night again closed in. Again the sun 
rose—again the post arrived, and, amongst other communications, a very long 
{ letter from Nubley ; so long, indeed, that I consider it better to put in my notes 

the essence of the communication, than its whole substance. 

Nubley received the announcement of the failure of the house of Chipps, Rice 
| and Hiccory, with great composure, because, although his dealings with them 
| had been various and extensive, he, with that worldly and prudential activity as 
| regarded nature's first law—self-preservation, had, upon quitting the ‘city of 
| palaces,” washed his hands—to use his own phrase—of the whole concern, and 
having a certain and well-founded faith in the funds of his native country, con- 
| verted all the profits of his sultry exile into three per cent. consols, which hav- 
ing purchased at a war price, with heavy taxes, an enormous army and an exten- 
sive navy, aod the quartern loaf at eighteen pence halfpenny to help him, put him 
pretty much at his ease as times mended; all his landed property consisting of 
Chittagong, where his attempts at farming had been crowned with success only 
to be equalled in their results by his experiment of letting the property to the 
| Thompson family. 
| But, after having very tranquilly and philosophically perused the details of the 
| Calcutta crash, the good kind-hearted old man suddenly felt alarm lest Cuthbert 
| might, either by the plausible persuasion of the partners, or, which seemed even 
| more probable, by his own helplessness, and consequent apparent carelessness 
| in the management of his affairs, have permitted his realized capital to remain in 
| their charge, not altogether unmindful that twelve per cent, which the enter- 

prising speculators were in the habit of giving for large deposits, was, in point 

of fact, a better, return for capital, at least nominally, than three. The moment 
| the idea struck him, out he went, and, as if invigorated by the warmth of bis 
| feelings, walked off to Montpelier to question his old friend and former partner 
{ upon this most interesting and vital topic. 
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Arrived there, after some little delay, he was admitted to an audience with 
This sort of 
shotted salute—after the fashion of olden times when powder without ball was 
considered no compliment—Nubley bore with immoveable fortitude, although 
he was not exactly prepafed to understand why the increased weight of displea- 
sure was fulminated against him, till he discovered in the sequel that, at the mo- 
meot of his arrival, a barber from Bath was in attendance upon Cuthbert for the 
purpose, in the first place, of denuding his head of the few locks which time had 
turned to grey and left, and of fitting on it in their place a gay, light, curly wig, 
ample in its ringlets, and juvenile in its tints, in which he was 'o appear as bride- 


Cuthbert, but under a heavy fire of frowns from the Brandyball. 


groom at the approaching ceremony. 


It was pretty clear to me from what Nubley wrote in his letter that he must 
unconsciously have talked to Mrs. Brandyball about Samson and Delilah , but 
whatever might have been the nature or character of his ‘‘oozings out,” no doubt 
could remain of his having set the lady in an unquenchable flame of rage by his 


unexpected intrusion at what, when she was fine, she called her seminary. 


Cuthbert himself was considerably annoyed to be detected by his old partner 
as he was, or vearly was, in the fitting on of a matrimonial head-dress, knowing 


‘as he did that the opinion which the said old partner entertained of the new part- 


nership into which he was about to enter, or at least of the person about to be 


admitted into the firm, was certainly not altogether agreeable. 

“You had better leave the rvom for the present,”’ said the lady to the perru- 
quier; ‘the gentleman will not stay long, and you can come in again anc finish 
by-and-by.” 

“Why, as tothe matter of that,” said Nubley, ‘I am not quite sure that 
my visit to-day will be so short, for I have a great deal to say to my friend on 
business.” 

“Oh, Nubley,” said Cuthbert, ‘don’t talk of business—eh?—no—I have 
quitted business, and done with every thing connected with it.” 

“You have, indeed!” said Nubley; ‘and finely you have done ! 
‘you must listen —I wish that old Jezabel would go and leave us.” 

“Mr. Nubley,” said Mrs. Brandyball, ‘* the inadvertency of your manner, and 
the unconscious communication of your private ideas, sufficiently assure me of 
your opinion of me, and of your auxiety to prejudice Mr. Cuthbert against me ; 
‘but it is too late ; the die is cast, and therefore you will forgive me fur insinuat- 
ing that, however much your efforts may contribute to irritate Mr. Cuthbert's 
gentle temper and disorder his tranquillity, they will produce no change in his de- 
termination.” 

** May be not, Ma'am,” said Nubley; ‘‘but that won’t stop my tongue, nor 
hurry my departure.” 

“My dear Friend,” said Cuthbert, “ evidently disappointed in an attempt al 
scratching his head (a favourite delassement of his) by the intervention of the 
newly-adapted Brutus, of the presence of which he was perfectly unconscious; 
‘do not speak harshly or unkindly to a lady for whom I have so high a regard, 
and who has made so many sacrifices for my comfort, who has given up so much 
for my sake, and who has been to me the kind and affectionate—eh, dear me !— 
affectionate dispenser of attentions and cares which my dearest relations, and 
those—eh, dear me !—those who ought to have bestowed upon me—Oh, dear, 
dear !—pray do not make me talk.” 

“« Dear Mr. Gurney, do not excite yourself,” said Mrs. Brandyball. 
dear, where is the eau de Cologne 1—Kitty wad 

She called, but no Kitty answered, for it turned out that, during the stay of the 
perraquier she had availed herself of his services in cutting and curling her bair 
into the likeness of something which she bad seen in one of the prints of a 
“* Magasin de Modes,” which one of her dear friends, Miss Margaret Dryrubber, 
had brought to school. 

“ Eau de Cologne, Ma’am?” said Nubley; ‘that won’t do: I am come here 
to bring our old friend to a sense of the state of his affairs.” 

“T really do not understand what you mean by our old friend,”’ said Mrs. 
Brandyball. ‘ Mr. Cuthbert Gurney is an old friend of yours probably, but as I 
have not had the honour of his acquaintance for any very great length of time, it 

is more gratifying to me to feel conscious of the place I hold in his estimation.” 

“«T don’t want, Ma’am,” said Nubley, ‘to lower you in his estimation: I am 
not going to talk about you. Itis of his own affairs ] am about to speak J won- 
der tf she will go now. 

“Oh!” said Cuthbert, again fidgetting at his wig, ‘‘doa’t mind about 
po affairs now, Nubley—nothing can press—after my marriage—eh dear, eh 

ear! tg 

“ Will be too late,” said Nubley, with increasing energy. ‘* Why surely, 
Gurney, you can't expect much comfort in the match you are about to make, 
if you are not to have the power of listening to a frieud who wishes to make a 
communication. [ tell you it is important—we must be alone. IJ dare say that 
uf old Sysigambis does go away, she'll clap her ear io the key-hole and listen— 
eh, don’t you see ?”’ 

The moment this ‘ oozing out” had inspired ‘‘ old Sysigambis’”’ with the no- 
tion that she might perhaps advantageously over-hear the dialogue in the mode 
unconsciously recommended to her notice by my poor non-retentive friend and 
advocate, she caught at the idea; and, from the earnestness of Nubley’s manner, 
and his desire to be left alone with Cuthbert, imagining that what he had to say, 
which he was so unwilling to say while she was present, might be something 
which would be very important for her to hear, while she was supposed to be ab- 
sent, she threw over her countenance that expression of amiability which was 
seldom used, except when the anxious parents of her few pupils came to visit 
their darlings ; and which, while it conveyed to the solicitous visitors the most 
gratifying evidence of her own amiability, also led them to understand that all 
their nasty, little, cross, ill-conditioned, rude, riotous, and reckless darlings, 
were the most amiable, intelligent, and industrious creatures that ever drew 
breath. 

With one of these looks—which, to use Nubley’s own words, ‘ might have 
made one suppose that butter would not melt in her mouth,”’—Mrs. Brandyball 
said, in a siinper just playful enough to show three very white teeth (Bath made) 
sbetween her ruby lips. 

“You don’t imagine, Mr. Nubley, that any apprehension of a disunion be- 
‘tween myself and our excellent friend could induce me to remain present at any 
period when a friend of your standing wished to make a confidential communica 
tion. Indeed, you mistake me. I am aware that upon occasions when an union 
of this sort is considered—and I admit not unnaturally—as an intrusion into a 
family, feelings are engendered, for which, in this particular case, there is no 
ground. [ trust we shall know each other better before long, and in the mean 
time I retire ; dear Cuthbert, is there anything you would like in the way of re- 
freshment ?”’ 

4* Eh dear, no,” said Cuthbert. 

Dear devil !—thought Nubley. 

** Well,” said the lady, * I do not grow much ia your favour I am afraid ; how- 
ever, i must go and look after dear Kate and the hair-cutter, and when I may 
come back ring the bell and let me know.” 

Saying which she swam out of the room in a gay and lively manner, waggling 
and wriggling herself clear of the door-posts, iz a most graceful, and, to say truth, 
dexierous manner. 

** Well,” said Cuthbert, “what is the meaning of all this, my dear friend !—I— 
really —eh—never—~interfered—oh dear, dear, my head.” 

“ That's the wig,” said Nubley; ‘‘ what a goose you must be to clap your 
old cocosr-nut into a bird's nest. why, it don’t become you; if you are, like 
Etna, all fire within and snow at top—why don't you show your snow ! however, 
what I am come to talk about has nothing to do with your marriage—because 
abe dear woman who has just left us, would, I am sure, be satisfied with love in 
a cottage— it must be a big one—eh—don't you see !—but—you must make up 
your mind to something.” 

“« Eh—dear, dear, dear,”—said Cuthbert, ‘I have made up my mind to every- 
thing.”’ 

“Yes,” said Nubley, ‘ but now—Gurney—supposing, instead of turning all 
you got with me, and after me, in Calcutta, into good old English stock—you 


However, 


“ Kitty, 








had left all your gains in the hands of a great staring flaring house in Calcutta— 


to live vpon remittances at their nice high rates of interest ; hey—if you had 


doue that old boy—what would you have said when you heard that the great 


staring flaring house had smashed !”’ 
“* How d’ye mean smashed !” said Cuthbert. 


Hit kim there, thought Nubley.—‘* Why smashed,” said the old gentleman— 
“don't you know the word !—suppose now, for inatance, that most splendid firm 
én all the universe, Messrs. Chipps, Rice, Hiecory, and Cw., celebrated all over 
the universe from Chowringee to Vipary—eh—don't you see'-—my old boy— 
startle him now, eh !—was to fail—when a man who loves twelve per cent. bet- 


ter than three, chooses to leave his tot ard tottle in their hands— eh *t” 


** Fail--eh—what fail !""—said Cuthbert, pushing up his new wig ;—what 


should make Chipps, Rice, and Hiccory fail ?”’ 


* What!" said Nubley, ‘‘ why not being able to fulfil their engagements— 


don't you see !"’ 
“« Tt’s an impossibility,” 
could not happen—Chipps, Rice, and Hiccory fail ?—no. 


” 


“ But Cuthbert,” said Nub'ey, “there’s nothing impossible to Providence, as 
they tell us, but gunpowder ashes ; suppose they have failed—and suppose | have 


got an account of the failure in my pocket.” 
“ Then,” said 
agitated—“ I am a beggar !”’ 


“So you are, and I knew il,” said Nubley: “ you never would listen to my 


advice—no—ibere you were like a baby without leading strings; 'gad—I be 


lieve if at any time of your life you had slipped down into a nultah four inches 
decp, and your head had been but three inches under water, you would have laid 


said Cuthbert, raising himself upon his elbow, ‘“ it 


Cuthbert with a deep sigh, and something like an effort to be 
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on your back and let yourself be drowned rather than make the slightest exertion : 
—I wonder how he feels now ?” 

“ But,” said Cuthbert, looking somewhat anxious, ‘‘ are you sure !—eh— dear 
—or is it that you have come to tell me this in order to break off this marriage, 
which neither you nor Gilbert ever approved of ?”’ 

** Break off!” said I; ‘* why should your break down break off the marriage * 
I am sure, and I am quite sure you are sure, that this Mrs. Brandyball loves you 
for yourself alone ; why else has she made all the sacrifices you talk of; why 
send away her pupils, why give up all her pursuits? it will be her pride and hap- 
pivess to exert herself again for your advantage---and Kitty, dear thing, may as- 
sist her in it ;---don’t you see !- -I hope the old body is outside listening.” 

‘This comes upon me as a great and sudden surprise,” said Cuthbert: I have 
heard nothing of it myself—and—eh—just give me that tumbler, Nubley ; it 
quite upsets me—I don’t understand—I—eh—ceh dear.” 

“ The fact is plain enough,”’ said Nubley ; ‘‘ some seven or eight millions of 
rupees are wanting to settle the affairs of the firm; and a certain number of men, 
women, and children, who, like yourself, are fond of high interest, are left to 
bite nothing but dust ;—however, my dear friend, so long as I have a pice in my 
purse you shall never feel the effects of the blow.” 

“ No,” said Cuthbert, “no—I thank you warmly—kindiy—eh—but I don't 
see—eh—I am all quite bewildered—it is such a change—eh—such an alteration 
—dear me, I am very hot, Nubley—eh—and are you sure?” 

“ Ob,” replied Nubley, “here are the letters and documents ; the announce- 
ment of the fact to you was forwarded to me, because you either forgot or neg- 
lected to leave your address in the country,—it has not reached you ;-—the only 
question is, what you mean to do !—that’s the way I'll work him.” 

“But what amI to do?” said Cuthbert; “ what will Gilbert do—eh—dear 
me!” 

“« Gilbert,” said Nubley, ‘* oh he will do well enough—what makes you think 
of him ?—he has offended you—he has driven you away—eh '—I wonder what he 
will say to that?” 

*Yes,” said Cuthbert, “I have been driven away—eh—but still I never 
meant—but—what zs to be done! I—really.” 

‘“‘ Tell your story to your great favourite here, Mrs. Brandyball,”’ said Nubley ; 
“she isa woman of knowledge and experience, and as you have confided your 
fate to her keeping, don’t you see—eh !—that’s what I should recommend—of 
course after your marriage you will remain here:—no need of running away for 
the honey-moon--eh !—don’t you kuow ? and then keep quiet until we see what 
can be saved out of the ruins.” 

** Yes,” said Cuthbert ; but then—dear, dear—ring the bell, my dear Nubley 
for Hutton—two pulls—eh—if it is nottoo much trouble—but this really—and 
—eh ” 

And at the end of this flurry, poor Cuthbert sank back upon the sofa, and 
when Hutton came into the room and saw nothing above the back of the couch 
but the flowing curls with which his unhappy master had been decorated, 
since he last quitted him, he hesitated as to what he was to do, and stood look- 
ing about him— 

‘‘in amazement lost ;” 
nor was it until Cuthbert’s gentle and familiar bleat roused him to a sense of his 
duty, that he dared approach the young head which he beheld on my brother’s 
old sboulders.” 

‘Some more eau de Cologne, Hution,”’ said Cuthbert; ‘‘and—eh dear— 
where is Mrs. Brandyball—and Kitty—and P 

“ Yes,”’ said Nubley ; they may as well know the particulars as far as I have 
them :—besides, it will save me the trouble of telling my story twice over.” 

**You need not be alarmed about that,” said Mrs. Brandyball, entering the lit- 
tle cabinet with Kate: “you talk so loud, at least as it seems to us who are ac- 
customed to Mr. Cuthbert’s quietness, that we heard every word you said in 
the next room.” 

‘* And I’m sure nobody tried to listen,” said Kate. 

‘“* And so,”’ continued the lady, ‘* something bad has happened *”” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert, *‘ yes—very bad, as Nubley tells me ; eh—dear, dear 
—I—am ruined.” 

‘**T don’t believe a word of it,” said the lady, ‘‘ it is a trumped up story—it is 
a plot got up to frighten you out of your marriage and reduce you to be a depen- 
dant upon your charming brother and excellent friend ; butthe scheme will fail 
—I am quite aware of the attempt—but I tell you it wili fail; for even were it 
true as it ts false, the change would make no change in me—to us, to me and my 
dear Kate, should devolve the charge of cheering your existence and of pro- 
viding the means of rendering you independent of the designing families of Bliss- 
fuld.” 

‘* Kind—amiable woman !’’ said Cuthbert. 

Kate made two tears, and placed herself on the footstool by “‘ Pappy’s”’ side, 
and kissed his hand. 

‘* Good—affectionate child,”’ said Cuthbert. 

Cunning foxes—thought Nubley. 

‘“‘ If itis a scheme, eh—dear, dear,’ said Cuthbert to Nubley—“‘ it is a very 
silly one—agitating me for no purpose.” 

‘Scheme !”’ said Nubley; “‘ no, no—I am rather too old to play off jokes— 
the fact is the fact.” 

“So you say,” said Kitty, pertly. 

Impudent little mnx—thought my friend. 
‘“‘T never say what I do not mean.” 

**No,”’ said Kate, who could not resist the temptation of being saucy ; ‘‘on 
the contrary, you always do say what you mean.” 

‘*Nor,” continued Nubley, *‘ state that which I cannot prove; here is the 
letter which I have received from the late firm of Chipps, Rice, Hiccory & Co., 
givinga statement of their f.ilure, with a schedule of their debts and credits, and 
the painful result; which, as I said before, will produce a pice in the pound, or 
something of that sort; but which benefit, according to the terms upon which 
my friend here left his property in the business, will not accrue to him ; inasmuch 
as, on the contrary, it furms part of the assets which are to secure that advan- 
tage to others.” 

‘‘ Dear me, dear me!” said Cuthbert, and natural tears flowed down bis fur- 
rowel cheek ; ‘how thoughtless—ah—that’s it—lI left it all to Hiccory—he 
did as he liked.” 

‘‘But, my dear Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “why should you dis- 
tress yourself by telling the story? Js it likely that such an event should 
have occurred, and you not have been the first person made acquainied with 
it?” 

‘Ah !—that’s true,” said Cuthbert; ‘eh Nubley.” 

Silly creature !—thought my friend ;—* that's easily accounted for,” said he. 
“ T obtained tie first intelligence because, as I told you, the letter which encloses 
one to you, was sent to my agents, by Hiccory, who, not knowing where you 
were in England, Wales, Scotland, or Ireland, begs me to forward it herewith— 
and here it is.” ? 

Saying which, he produced a packet directed to Cuthbert, the size and ap- 
pearauce of which produced a slight convulsive shudder on his emaciated 
frame rar 

“Eh dear! dear!” said my poor brother—‘‘[{ can't read it—if what you 
say is true—it’s no matter what [ read. Here, Kate—open it—read it for me.” 

“Til do it, my love,” said Brandyball, taking the despatch from the hand of 
her “ darling child ” 

“ Read it yourself, Cuthbert,” muttered Nubley—“ to trust affairs of such im- 
portance—to—eh!”’ 

“{ have perfect confidence,” said Cuthbert—“ I have no secrets—read— read 
it out.” 

Mrs. Brandyball, who, after all, was not much of a dab at reading manuscripts 
off-hand, and who soun became bewildered in a maze of mohurs, rupees (arcot 
and sicca), pagodas, pice, fanams, and cowries, went through her work as stead- 

ily as could be expected, until she had finished the last paragraph, which refer- 
red to the ** State, Schedule, and Account Current,” brought to her conviction 
the full and entire truth of every word that Nubley had said, and corroborated 
the fact ihat the amiable Cuthbert, instead of a creditorof the estate, had been 
converted into a responsible partner of the firm, where he had since his depar- 
ture figured as the ** Co.” which was added to their “ style” as soon as he had 
set sail from Saugat. 

It’s all true enough,” said Mrs. Brandyball. ‘“ Poor dear Mr. Gurney.” 

‘“‘ Yes, yes,’’ said Cuthbert, throwing himself back on his sofa—‘* truae—but,” 
added he, lifung himself gently up, assisted by Kate, who raised his head,‘ Prov- 
idence is always good—this isa sad blow—but—it—has kindly afforded me con- 
solatiun—eh dear! eh dear!” 

** How 7” said Nubley. 

“Tn these kind creatures near me,” said Cuthbert, half-sobbing—“ they will 
take care of ine—soothe me—ah !—-I ought to be very grateful.” 

Poor old —— !—thought Nubley; “ umph?” 

* ] have nobody to look to but them ” 

Nubley, with all his eccentricities, was aquick observer, and the expression of 
Mrs Braudyball’s countenance during the delivery of Cuthbert’s last bit of ** re- 





““My dear young lady,” said he, 











citative,’’ was not lost upon him, 

‘No, Mr. Gurney,” said the lady, when he had cuncluded, * Providence has 
raised you more and better friends than me, to whom the cherishing and solacing 
you under #ffliction will be equally a duty and a pleasure. Kindly as you think 
of me, I am not vain enough to suppose that my claims upon your affection can 


be superior to theirs ”’ 

* They are.’ ssid Cuthbert ; “TI bave told you so: I am pledged to you—and 
vour own words. spoke to me a quarter of en hour ego—eh, dear me !—they 
convince that—my opinionef your regard for me is not misplaced.” 

“No,” said Kate, who was, for some reesons best knowa to themselves, up 
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to this period certainly attached to Mrs. Brandyball, and was too young to appre- 
ciate the sudden change in that lady’s feelings, consequent upon the alteration of 
my brother’s circumstances—“ no, dear Pappy, that they are not ; we will work 
for you, and do whatever we can for you.” 

“Tt would be rather difficult, Miss Kate,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “ to ascertain 
the manner in which, with your idleness of disposition and flightiness of charac- 
ter. you could contribute to the support of your father-in-law. However, we had 
better leave Mr. Nubley and Mr. Gurney together—they have really serious 
business to discuss—matters with which uf course we can have nothing to do.”’ 

‘“‘ Tdleness and flightiness!”’ said Kate, colouring crimson—‘ who made me 
idle !—who tanght me to be flighty !—if I am flighty and idle.”’ 

“‘Come, Miss Falwasser,” replied Brandyball, warming, “* don’t answer me—{ 
will suffer no pertness so long as you continue under my roof.” 

** Your roof!” exclaimed Kitty ; * I’m sure Pappy——” 

“* Be silent, Miss !” interrupted the lady; “leave the room this moment.” 

**T sha’nt, Ma'am,” answered the irritated girl. 

“Oh, my dear child,” said the placid, good-natured Cuthbert, “don’t 
speak in that way to Mrs. Brandyball—if you love me, dear, never treat her with 
disrespect.” 

“*T want none of her respect,” said the lady; ‘‘I merely want decency of be- 
haviour. And so long as you both stay here, I will take care notto be spoken 
sharply to by a pert, forward chit like Miss Kitty.” 

Saying which theirate lady bounced out of the room. 

“Go after her, Kate,” said Cuthbert—“ go, there’s a dear.” 

“Tl leave the room, Pappy,” said Kate, ‘* because I will do all I can that you 
bid me—but I will not go near her.” 

And with these words, illustrated by a flood of tears, Kate, anxious to conceal 
her agitation, rushed out of the apartment. 

Whereupon Nubley, taking up the skirts of his coat, danced grotesquely round 
the room, to his own singing of an old country dance tune. 

Cuthbert opened his eyes to their full extent, and evidently thought him mad, 
and expressed as much in his astonished countenance. 

** That's it—that’s it!” cried Nubley. 

‘ What?” asked Cuthbert. 

I shan’t tell him yet, thought he. 
He’s as blind as a bat—never mind.” 

Saying which, and being nearly breathless with his eccentric exertions, be 
threw himself into his chair, and completed the astonishment of his friend by 
wishing him joy of the news from India. 

“ Joy !’ said Cuthbert. 

* Yes, joy,” repeated Nubley: ‘‘ontof evil comes good. You are as inno- 
cent as a baby; this misfortune will prove your friends—eh, don’t you see? 
Not he.” 

Nordid he. The brief experience which Nubley had already of Mrs. Brandy- 
ball’s conduct during ihe ten minutes subsequent to her conviction that the his- 
tory of Cuthbert’s ruin was true, satisfied him of the results for which Cuthbert 
himself was in no degree prepared, and Nubley’s sense of perception, so oddly 
disguised by the absence of his mind, and, in fact, its wanderings whenever its 
energies were not applied to any particular point, led him to conclusions of a 
more satisfactory nature than I had anticipated, even after having read 
his first much-wished-for letter descriptive of his proceedings as far as they had 
gone. 

The dialogue between Nubley and my brother, to the enjoyment of which they 
had been left by the retirement of Mrs. Brandyball, continued for upwards of an 
hour, during which period Nubley, letting out as few of his private thoughts and 
secret opinions as possible, confined himself to an examination and comparison 
of the accounts of the ‘‘ departed ”’ firm of Chipps, Rice, Hiecory and Co., and, 
in order to further the views which he thought most advantageous for Cuthbert, 
to a representation in the strongest terms of the irremediable wreck of his for- 
tunes. Cuthbert bore this exhibition of melancholy facts with patience, and 
even firmness, till feeling exhausted, and, as Nubley thought, anxious about the 
fair partner of his future existence, who was destined to soothe and cheer him 
underthe change of circumstances—for to this straw the drowning bankrupt 
still clung—he begged Nubley to ring the bell,—a favour which he asked 
oftener in the course of aday than any other, and from the soliciting which he 
might have been entirely relieved.by the ordinary addition of a yard or two of 
line to the bell-rope. 

Nubley obeyed his orders, or rather fulfilled his request. 

‘* Twice—pull twice,”’ said Cuthbert, ‘if it is not too much trouble.” 

Nubley again did as he was bid, and again Hutton, the faithful genius of the 
‘* ring,’ stood before his master. 

‘* Is my little basin of soup ready *” said Cuthbert. 

“No, Sir, I believe not,” said Hutton. 

‘*Ts it near one, eh ?”’ asked my brother. 

‘* Past one a good deal, Sir,” said Hutton. 

“Why,” said Cuthbert, ‘‘ that’s very odd !—eh, dear!—I am such a creature 
of habit—eh? It is a little mess that Mrs, Brandytall always makes for me her- 
self,” murmured he to Nubley: ‘* she never fails ;—does she know what o'clock 
itis? She’sae punctual—eh, dear !—ask her—give my love, and ask her.” 

‘*Mrs. Brandyball is out, Sir,’’ said Hutton: “she went out about an hour 
ago.” 

“Ts Miss Kate with her?” asked Cuthbert. 

‘“No, Sir,’’ replied the servant; ‘‘Miss Falwasser I believe, is in her 
room.” 

Bravo, that’s }t !—thought Nubley, louder than usval. 

** Ask her to come here—eh, dear, eh dear,” said Cuthbert. ‘ Why, where 
can that good woman be gone! I dare say to try and be of some service. They 
are all so kind—eh ?—and that “4 

“T dare say she has,” said Nubley—fudge (thought). 

‘© Et, what?” said my brother 

“T dare say she has,” replied Nubley ; “ but I hope she will be discrcet—be- 
cause, don’t you see? The news of a fall like this may do mischief—hurry in bills 
—eh '—I wonder if he owes much here.” 

‘‘Owes!” answered Cuthbert, believing the question actually addressed to 
him ; ‘‘ I owe a good deal in little matters ; but I hope—eh, dear—some arrange- 
ment may be made for this dear good woman. The ovtlay has beer, vou know, 
for our joint comfort, and—some allowance—eh, dear—it is very shocking ;—I 
wish I were well enough to be more affected by it ; but—-she—she will manage 
all—she manages every thing—she has such a head !” 

“ Yes,” said Nubley, looking at Cuthbert’s frisky wig, ‘‘ and so have you; but 
you'll excuse me, I doubt the success of her planus 

At this moment Kitty returned to the room, beating in her hand, on its accus- 
tomed little salver, the desiderated (I like the word, it is so long and so new) ba- 
sin of broth 

“Ha!” said Cuthbert, “thanks dear. What, did Mrs. B. tell you to bring 
it me before in her absence and you forgot it?” 

“No, Pappy,” said Kate: “ she told me nothing about it, for I have not seen 
her since she left you; if she had, I should not have forgotten the time. She 
forgot it herself,” ’ . 

Saying which, she drew the little table to the sofa’s side, and placed upon it 
the wonted, and, in the present case, much ‘‘ wanted "’ potage, till now ever ten- 
dered to him by the hand of Brandyball herself.—{ The conclusion will be given 
next week.) 





“ Oh, nothing—nothing—only something— 











LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—sgpitep sy “ noz.” 
CHAPTER XXIV.—[ Continued from the Albion of Nov. 17.} 


OF THE GREAT BESPEAK FOR MISS SNIVELLICCI, AND THE FIRST APPEARANCE 
OF NICHOLAS ON ANY STAGE. 

Nicholas was up betimes in the morning ; but he had scarcely begun to dress, 
notwithstanding, when he heard fsotsteps ascending the stairs, and was pre- 
sently saluted by the voices of Mr. Folair the pantomimist, and Mr Lenville, the 
tragedian. 

«‘ House, house, house !"’ cried Mr. Folair. 

“* What, ho! within there !”’ said Mr. Lenville, in a deep voice 

Confound these fellows! thought Nicholas ; they have come to breakfast, I 
suppose. ‘I'll open the door directly, if you will wait an instant 

The gentlemen entreated him not to hurry himself ; and to beguile the inter- 
val, had a fenciug bout with their walking-sticks on the very smal! landing-place, 
to the unspeakable discomposure of all the other lodgers down stairs 

“ Here, come in,” said Nicholas, when he had completed his toilet. 
name of all that’s horrible, don’t make that noise outside.” ba 

“An uncommon snug little box this,” said Mr. Lenville, stepping into the 
frout room, and taking his hat off before he could get in atall. ‘‘ Pernicious 
snug.” il a 

‘For aman atal! particular in such matters it might be a trifle too snug, 
said Nicholas; “for, although it is undoubtedly a great convenience to be able 
to reach anything you want from the ceiling or the floor, or either side of the 
room, without having to move from your chair, still these advantages can only 
be had in an apartment of the most limited size ™ ‘ 

“ ft isn'ta bit too confined for a single man,” returned Mr. Lenville. ‘ That 
reminds me,—my wife, Mr. Johnson—I hope she'll have some good part in this 
piece of yours?” : 

“TI glanced at the French copy last night,” said Nicholas. 
good, | think.” ; ' 

‘What do you mean to do for me, old fellow ?” asked Mr. Lenville, poking 
the stroggling fire with his walk ng-stick, end afierwarda wiping it ot she skirt of 
“ Anything in the gruff and grumble way 1” 
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«+ How should I know 1” replied Noah, whose temper had been considerably 
impaired by walking. 

*« Near, [ hope,’’ said Charlotte. . 

‘* No, not near,” replied Mr. Claypole ; ‘‘there—not near; so don’t think | 
it.” } 
« Why not?” 

“When I tell yer I don’t mean to do a thing, that’s enough, without any why, 
or because either,” replied Mr. Claypole with dignity. 

‘Well, you needn’t be so cross,” said his companion. 

“A pretty think it would be, wouldn’t it, to go and stop at the very first pub- 
lic house outside the town, so that Sowerberry, if he come up after us, might 
poke usin his old nose, and have us taken back in a cart with handcuffs on,” 
said Mr. Claypole in a jeering tone. “No. I shall go and lose myself among 
the narrowest streets I can find, and not stop till we come to the very out-of- 
the-wayest house I can set eyes on. ’Cod, you may thank your stars I’ve got 
a head on, for if we hadn't gone at first the wrong road on purpose, and come 
back across country, you’d have been locked up hard and fast a week ago, my 
lady, and serve you right for being a fool.” 

“I know I an’t as cunning as you are,” replied Charlotte ; ‘‘ but don’t put 
all the blame on me, and say J should have been locked up. You would have 
been if I had been, any way.” 

“ Yer took the money from the till, yer know yer did,” said Mr. Claypole. 

*] took it for you, Noah, dear,” rejoined Charlotte. 

‘Did I keep it 1” asked Mr, Claypole. 

“No; you trusted in me, and let me carry it like a dear, and so you are,” 
said the Isdy, chucking him under the chin, and drawing her arm through his. 

This was indeed the case ; but, as it was not Mr. Claypole’s habit to repose 
a blind and foolish confidence in anybody, it should be observed in justice to that 
gentleman, that he had trusted Charlotte to this extent, in order that, if they 
were pursued, the money might be found on her, which would leave him an op- 
portunity of asserting his utter innocence of any theft, and greatly facilitate bis 
chances of escape. Of course, he entered at this juncture into no explanation 
of his motives, and they walked on very lovingly together. 

In pursuance of this joyous plan, Mr. Claypole went on without halting until 
he arrived at the Angel at Islington, where he wisely judged, from the crowd of 
passengers and number of vehicles, that London began in earnest. Just pausing 
to observe which appeared the most crowded streets, and consequently the most 
to be avoided, he crossed into Saint John’s Road, and was soon deep in the ob- 
scurity of the intricate and dirty ways which, lying between Gray’s Inn Lane and 
Smithfield, render that part of the town one of the lowest and worst that im- 
proveuent has left in the midst of London. 

Through these streets Noah Claypole walked, dragging Charlotte after him, 
now stepping into akennel to embrace at a glance the whole external character 
of some small public house, and now jogging on again as some fancied appear- 
ance induced him to believe it too public for his purpose. At length he stopped 
in front of one more humble in appearance and more dirty than any he had yet 
seen ; and having crossed over and surveyed it from the opposite pavement, gra- 
ciously announced his intention of putting up there for the night. 

«So give us the bundle,” said Noah, unstrapping it from the woman's shoul- 
pers, and slinging it over his own ; ‘ and don't yer speak except when yer spoken 
to. What's the name of the house—t-h.r—three what?” 

« Cripples,” said Charlotte. 

‘Three Cripples,” repeated Noah, ‘‘ and a very good signtoo. Now, then, 
keep close at my heels, and come along.’’ With these injunctions, he pushed 
the rattling door with his shoulder, and entered the house, followed by his com- 
panion. 

There was nobody in the bar but a young Jew, who, with his two elbows on 
the counter, was reading a dirty newspaper. He stared very hard at Noah, and 
Noah stared very hard at him. 

If Noah had been attired in his charity-buy’s dress, there might have been 
some reason for the Jew’s opening his eyes so wide; but as he had discarded 
the coat and badge, and wore a short smock-frock over his leathers, there seemed 
no particular reason for his appearance exciting so much attention ina public 
house. 

“Ts this the Three Cripples 7” asked Noah. 

* That is the dabe of this house,” replied the Jew. 

‘*A gentieman we met on the road coming up from the country recommended 
us here,” said Noah, nudging Charlotte, perhaps to call her attention to this most 
ingenious device for attracting respect, and perhaps to warn her to betray no sur- 
prise. ‘* We want to sleep here to-night.” 

“ ]’b dot certaid you cad,” said Barney, who was the attendant sprite; ‘ but 
I'll idquire.” 

‘“‘ Show us the tap, and give us a bit of cold meat and a drop 6f beer, while yer 
inquiring, will yer ?”’ said Noah. 

Barney complied by ushering them intoa small back-room, and setting the 


required viands before them; having done which, he informed the travellers | 


that they could be lodged that night, and left the amiable couple to their refresh- 
nent. 

Now, this back-room was immediately behind the bar, and some steps lower, 
so that any person connected with the house, undrawing a small curtain which 
concedled a single pane of glass fixed in the wall of the last-named apartment, 
about five feet frum its flooring, coulkl not only look down upon any guests in the 
back-room without any great hazard of being observed, (the glass being in a 
dark angle of the wall, between which and a large upright beam the observer had 
to thrust himself,) but could, by applying his ear to the partition, ascertain with 
tolerable distinctness, their subject of conversation. The landlord of the house 
had not withdrawn his eye from this place ef espial for five minutes, and Bar- 
ney had only just returned from making the communication above related, when 
Fagin, in the course of his evening's business, came into the bar to inquire after 
some of his young pupils. 

‘Hush !" said Barney: * stradegers id the next roob.”’ 

‘* Strangers !"" repeated the oldman in a whisper. 

*“At!ad rub uds too,” added Barney. ‘Frob the cuttry, but subthig in 
your way, or I’b bistaked.”’ 

Fazinappeared to receive this communication with great interest, and, mount- 
ing On a stoo!, cautiously applied his eye to the pane of glass, from which secret 
post he could see Mr. Claypvie taking cold beef from the dish, and porter from 
the pot, and administering home@opathic doses of both to Charlotte, who sat 
patiently by, eating and drinking at his pleasure. 

‘Aha!’ whispered the Jew, looking round to Barney, “1 like this fellow’s 
looks. Don’t make as much noise as a mouse, my dear, and let me hear ‘em 
talk—let me hear “em.” 

The Jew again applied his eye to the glass, and turning his ear to the partition 
listened attentively, with a subtle and eager look upon his face that might have 
appertained to some old goblin. 

**SoT mean to be a gentleman,” seid Mr. Claypole, kicking out his legs, and 
continuing a conversation, the commencementof which Fagin had arrived too 
late tohear. ‘*Nomore jolly old coffins, Charlotte, but a gentleman’s life for 
me; and, if yer like, yer shall be a lady.” 

“T should \ike that well enough, dear,”’ replied Chariotte ; ‘“ but tills an’t to be 
emptied every day, and people to get clear off after it.” 

“ Tills be blowed !" said Mr. Claypole ; ‘there's more things besides tills to 
be emptied. ’ 

“What do you mean?” asked his companion. 

** Pockets, women’s ridicules, houses, mail-coaches, banks,” said Mr. Clay- 
pole, rising with the porter. 

** But you can’t do all that, dear,” said Charlotte. 

‘“T shall look out to get into company with themas can,” replied Noah 
‘They'll be able to make us usefdl some way or another. Why, yon yourself 
are worth fifty women; I never see such a precious sly and deceitful creetur as 
yer can be when I let yer.” 

“ Lor, how nice it is to hear you say so,” exclaimed Charlotte, imprinting a 
kiss upon his ugly face. 

“ There, that'll do; don’t yer be too affectionate, in case I’m cross with yer,” 
said Noah, disengaging himself with great gravity. ‘I should like to be the 
cap‘ain of some band, and have the whopping of ‘em, and follering ‘em about 
unbeknown tothemselves. That would suit me, if there was good profi: ; and if 
we could only get in with some gentlemen of this sort, I say it would be cheap 
at that twen'y-pound note you've got,—especially as we don’t very well know 
how to get rid of it ourselves.” 


After expressing this opinion, Mr. Claypole looked into the porter pot with an | Bolter, late Clavpole, turning to the Jew. ‘ You understand?” 


aspect of deep wisdom, and having well shaken its contents, nodded condescend- 
ingly to Charlotte, and took a draught, wherewith he appeared greatly refreshed 
He was meditating another, when the sudden opening of the door and appear- 
ance of the stranger interrupted! him 

The stranger was Mr. Fagin, and very amiable he looked, and a very low bow 
he made as he alvanced, and, sitting himself down at the nearest table, ordered 


_____— She Avion. 





purpose. However, Mr. Fagin seemed to interpret the endeavor at expressing @ 
perfect coincidence with his opinion, and put about the liquor which Barney re- 
appeared with, in a very friendly manner. 

** Good stuff that,’’ observed Mr. Claypole, smacking bis lips. 

“Dear,” said Fagin. ‘A man need be always emptying a till, or a pocket, or 
a woman’s reticule, or a house, or a mail-coach, or a bank, if he drinks it regu- 
larly.” 

Mr Claypole no sooner heard this extract from his own remarks than he fell 
back in his chair, and looked from the Jew to Charlotte with a countenance of 
ashy paleness and excessive terror. 

** Don’t mind me, my dear,”’ said Fagin, drawing his chair closer. “Ha! ha! 
—it was lucky it was only me that heard you by chance. It was very lucky it 
was only me.” 

“I didn’t take it,” stammered Noah, no longer stretching out his legs like an 
independent gentleman, but coiling them up as well as he could under his chair ; 
“it was all her doing ; yer’ve got it now, Charlotte, yer know yer have.” 

‘* No matter who’s got it, or who did it, my dear!’’1eplied Fagin, glancing, 
nevertheless, with a hawk’s eye at the girl and the two bundles. “I’m in that 
way myself, and I like you for it.” 

‘In what way ?” asked Mr. Claypole, a little recovering. ; 

‘“‘In that way of business,” rejoined Fagin, ‘and so are the peuple of this 
house. You've bit the right nail upon the head, and are as safe here as you 
could be. There is not a safer place in all this town than is the Cripples ; that 
is, when I like to make it so, and I’ve taken a fancy to you andthe young woman ; 
so I've said the word, and you may make your minds easy.” ; 

Noah Claypole’s mind might have been at ease after this assurance, but his 
body certainly was not, for he shuffled and writhed about into various uncouth 
positions, eying his new friend meanwhile with mingled fesr and suspicion. 

‘I'll tell you more,”’ said the Jew, after he had re-assured the giri, by dint of 
friendly nods and muttered eucouragements. ‘I have got a friend that I think 
can gratify your darling wish and put you in the right way, where you can take 
whatever department of the business you think will suit you best at first, and be 
taught all the others.” 

‘« Yer speak as if yer were in earnest,” replied Noah. 

‘* What advantage would it be forme to me to be anything else?’ inquired 
the Jew shrugging his shoulders. ‘Here. Let me have a word with you out- 
side.” 

‘“‘ There’s no occasion to trouble ourselves to move,” said Noab, getting his 
legs by gradual degrees abroad again. ‘She'll take the luggage up stairs the 
while. Charlotte, see to them bundles.” 

This mandate, which had been delivered with great majesty, was obeyed 
without the slightest demur; and Charlotte made the best of her way off with 
the packages, while Noah held the door open, and watched her out. 

** She’s kept tolerably well under, ain’t she, sir?” be asked, as he resumed 
his seat, in the tone of a keeper who has tamed some wild animal. 

** Quite perfect, rejoined Fagin, clapping him onthe shoulder. ‘You're a 
genius, my dear.” 

‘« Why, I suppose if I wasn’t, I shouldn’t be here,” replied Noah. “But, I 
say, she'll be back if yer lose time.” 

“Now, what do you think?” said the Jew. ‘If you was to like my friend, 
could you do better than join him?” 

‘Is he ina good way of business, that’s where it is?’ responded Noah, 
winking one of his little eyes. 

“‘ The top of the tree,” said the Jew, ‘employs a power of hands, and has 
the very best society in the profession.” 

** Regular town-maders !"’ asked Mr. Claypole. 

‘** Not a countryman among ’em; and I don’t think he’dtake you even on my 
recommendation if he didn’t run rather short of assistants just now,” replied 
the Jew. 

‘Should I have to hand over?’’ said Noah, slapping his breeches’ pocket. 


«It couldn’t possibly be done without,” replied Fagin in a most decided man- 
ner. 


lignant attack upon Christianity ? and, as was the fashion with the Italian prof- 
cients of old, the dose was conveyed in portions, so minute, and in food so whole- 
some, as to be the more dangerous. The times, and the peculiar circumstances 
of the man, both contributed to the infidel character of this extraordinary pub- 
lication, It was written whilst the wits, so called, were blindly engaged in 
scattering far and wide those principles of which the French revolution proved 
the fruit. 
“ A token, would it were a monument !"’ 

of what practical results they lead to; nature itself denouncing them by the 
misery they engender : written within the very circle of those evil magicians, 
the master-spirits of the mischief of the times :—written by one but too familiar 
with their pernicious labours as the notes on the *‘ Decline and Fall’ amply tes- 
testify—by one clearly enough betraying, in passages which might be produced, 
for what appetites he felt himself catering—of whose praise he was ambitious, 
aud of whose censure afraid—and by one of whose feelings were so well dispos- 
ed to find excellence in everything French, that he must needs go out of hia 
way i" this history to pay Paris a compliment ; and to bespeak, whilst he does 
it, how unconscious he was of the volcano which was at that very moment form- 
ing beneath it, from the fuel which he, and others like him, were so industriously 
providing. 

*IfJulian could now revisit the capital of France, he might converse with 
men of science and genius, capable of understanding and instructing a. disciple 
of the Greeks ;—he might excuse the lively and graceful follies of a nation whose 
martial spirit has never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury ; and he 
must applaud the perfection of that inestimable art which softens and retines 
and embellishes the intercourse of social life.” 

Some dozen short years gone, and the streets of this sprightly capital were 
running with the blood of the inhabitants, and her phiiosophical citizens, whom 
Gibbon himself had now learned to designate as ‘* the savages of Gaul,’’ were 
worshipping a naked prostitute. The times, thus infectiousin themselves, 
found in Gibbon one open to their influence. He was an Englishman who had 
spent the most critical years of his life in a foreign land—delivered from 
those checks which more or less control every one dwelling in his own. The 
prodigal is represented as “‘ going into a far country.’’ We do not mean to assert 
that he availed himself of the distance as a screen for actual profligacy; he 
was probably too busy for this; still a wholesome restraint was removed from 
him. He wasa man not living in the bosom of his family, but alone in the 
world ; without wife or child: hostages these to virtue, quite as much as to 
fortune ; it being well known that professed unbelievers have been constrained 
to cast a suspicion on the sincerity of their unbelief by withdrawing those that 
were nearest and dearest to them from the contagion of their own creed and 
companions; and that, inthe Marian persecution, those who took their deaths 
with the most remarkable courige were found to be married men with large fa- 
milies. Then, again, Gibbon's mind, which was that of an intellectual volup- 
tuary, was ill fitted for the reception of the evidences. If blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God, no less true is the converse—wretched are the 
unclean in heart, for they shall be blindtoHim. And of this pruriency the 
work of Gibbon gives but too manifest indications throughout. Whether we 
turn to the characters he dwells upon with disproportionate interest—the features 
of a picture he exhibits in the most prominent relief—the critical scrupulosity 
with which he investigates the most nauseous details, sifting them with the 
pertinacity and relish of a duck filtering the filthiest mud for its meal—whether 
we track the spirit of the man by its slime through adirty quotation, asly in- 
vendo, a luxurious amplification—all concur to show that the mind was invete- 
rately sensual. 

In such an age, and from such an author, came forth the ‘‘ History of the De- 
cline and Fall’’ But, mischievous as it is, it would have been more so, had not 
the prejudices of the writer against Christianity been so transparent as to put 
his readers upon their guard. ‘The research which the work displays might have 
dazzled them, had no doubt suggested itself whether it was honestly applied. 
Many persons who might not have leisure or inclination to test Gibbon’s authori- 
ties and search his argument to the bottom, might still be led to suspect, from 





‘* Twenty pound, though,—it’s alot of money!” 








| ‘ What's that!" demanded Mr. Claypole. 


” 


deal in the market. 
| ‘** WhencouldI see him!” asked Noah doubtfully. 

‘* To-morrow morning,” replied the Jew. 

‘* Where?” 

“Here.” 

“Um!” said Noah. ‘ What's the wages?” 

“ Live like a gentleman,—board and lodging, pipes and spirits fiee,— 
half of all you earn, and half of all the young woman earns,” replied Mr. 
Fagin. 

Whether Noah Claypole, whose rapacity was none of the least comprehensive 
would have acceded even to these glowing terms, hadhe been a perfectly free | 
agent, is very doubtful ; butas he recollected that, inthe event of his refusal, 
It was in the power of his new acquaintance to give bim up to justice immediate- 
ly, (and more unlikely things had come to pass,) he gradually relented, and said 
| he thought that would suit him. e 

** But, yer see,’’ observed Noah, “as she will be able to doa good deal, I 
should ]ike to take something very light.” 

** A little fancy-work ?"’ suggested Fagin. 

‘* Ab! something of that sort,” replied Noah. ‘* What do you think would 
suit me now! Something not too trying for the strength, and not very danger- 
ous, you know ;—that's the sort of thing!” 














‘IT heaid you talk of something in the spy way upon the others, my dear?” 
said the Jew ‘My friend wants somebody who would do that well very | 
much.” 

“* Why, I did mention that, and I shouldn’t mind turning my hand to it some- | 


times,”’ rejoined Mr. Claypole slowly ; ‘‘but it wouldn’t pay by itself, you | 
know.” 





“That's true!’ observed the Jew, ruminating, or pretending to ruminate. 
“No, it might not.”’ 

** What do you think, then?” asked Noah, anxiously regarding him. ‘ Some- | 
thing inthe sneaking-way, where it wes pretty sure work, and not much more | 
risk than being at home.” 

“What do you think of the old ladies?” asked the Jew. ‘ There's a good 
deal of money made in snatching their bags and parcels, and running round the | 
corner.”’ | 

** Don’t they holier out a good deal and scratch sometimes?” asked Noah, | 
shaking his head. * I don’t think that would answer my purpose. Ain’t there 
any other line open ?”’ | 


** Stop,”’ said the Jew, laying his hand on Noah’s knee. ‘ The Binehie | 
lay.”” 


‘* The kinchins, my dear,” said the Jew, “is the young children that’s sent | 
on errands by there mothers, with sixpences and shillings, and the lay is just to | 
take their money away—they've always got it ready in their hands,—and then | 
knock ‘em into the kennel, and walk off very slow, as ifthere was nothing else | 
the matter but a chiid fallen down and hurt itself. Ha! ha! ha! 

“Ha! ha!” roared Mr. Claypole, kicking up his legs in an ecstacy. ‘* Lord | 
that’s the very thing !” 
‘* To be sure it is replied Fagin ; ‘and you can have a few good beats chalk- 
edout in Camden-Town, and Battle-Bridge, and neighbourhoods like that, 
where they're always going errands, and upsetas many kinchins as you want, 








something to drink of the grinning Barn y. 
«A pleasant night, sir, but cool forthe time of year,” sald Fagin, rubbing his 
hands. ‘From the country, | see, sir?” é 
“‘ How do yer see that !"’ asked Noah Claypole 
*“ We have not so much dust as that in 


London,” replied the Jew, pointing | 
from Noah's shoes to those of his cOMPahion, and from them to the two bundles. 
‘Vera sharp feller,” said Noah ‘Ha! ha!—oply tear that. Charlotte!” | 


“Why, ove need be sharp in this town, my dear,” replied the Jew, sinking his | 
Voice toa confidential whisper, * and that’s the tr h’ i 
yy Jew f »wed up this remark by striking the side of his nose with his 
right fore- fi: ger,—a gesture which Noah attempted to mivate. tho gh not with 

complete success, In consequence of his own nose not being la 


rg. evough for the | 





any hour in the day. Ha! ha! ha!” With this, Fagin poked Mr. Claypole | 
in the side, and they joined in a burst of laughter both long and loud. 

* Well, that’s all right!’’ said Noah when he had recovered himself, and 
Charlotte had returned. ‘* What time to morrow shall we say?” 

“Will ten do!” asked the Jew, adding, as Mr. Claypole nodded assent, 
“ What name shall I tell my good friend?” 

‘** Mr. Bolter,” replied Noah, who had prepared himself for such am emergen- 
cy. ‘Mr. Morris Bolter. This is Mrs. Bolter.” 

“Mrs. Bolter's humble servant,” said Fagin ,bowing with grotesque polite- 
ness. ‘ | hope I shall know her better very shortly.” 

** Do you hear the gentleman, Charlotte 7” thundered Mr. Claypole. 

“ Yes, Noah, dear,” replied Mrs. Bolter, extending her hand. 

‘* She calls me Noah, as a sort of fond way of talking,” said Mr. Morris 


“ Good night! Good Night !"—[ To be continued.} 
——_— 
GIBBON. 


** Ob, yes, I understand,— perfectly,” replied Fagin, telling the truth for once. | 
From the last Quarterly Review. | 

| 

} 





gross and obvious tokens of its spirit, that such scrutiny, if undertaken, would not 


‘‘ Not when it’s in a note you can’t get rid of,” retorted Fagin. ‘ Number | prove favourable to its pretensions; and the suspicion would serve them for an 
and date taken, I suppose; payment stopped at the bank! Ah! It’s not! ! ai : “ee 
worth much to him; iw’ll have to go abroad, and he couldn't sell it for a great | juxta-position of words, he contrives toconvey an insinuation :— 


amulet. We allude to such passages as these, where by a mere mechanical 


“The historical narrative [of Philostorgius] is soon lost in an inquiry con- 
cerning the seatof Paradise, strange monsters, &c.” 

* Apollonius ot Tyana was born about the same time as Jesus Christ. His 
life (that of the former) is related inso fabulous a manner by his disciples, 
that we are ata loss to discover whether he was a sage, an impostor, or a 
fanatic.” 

We will not multiply these sad scoffs—still, we say, they are valuable as bea- 
cons: they let the readers know the manner of man he has to deal with, and 
the allowance that should be made in estimating bis testimony: and he will be 
satisfied that the mind of one who can so deai with such a subject is warped— 
is not to betrusted further than it is watched—that, whilst he is with him, he is 
walking in an unscrupulous enemy’s country. 

With feelings akin to these, we approach those original documents which sup- 
ply Gibbon with the subject-matter of his speculations in this department of his 
history ; and we are put upon the inquiry the rather, because atthe time when 
he wrote they were examined by very few. The monstrous audacity of Priest- 
ley’s assertions on the question of the divinity of the Son, is enough to show 
how largely that heresiarch reckoned upon the ignorance which then prevailed of 
the ecclesiastical authors of the three or four first centuries. And, though a 
Horsley was not wanting to expose him effectually, yet still (we say it with 
all due deference to so great a name, and one to which modern theology owes 
so much) there is that in the learned prelate’s replies to him, with all their pre- 
tensions and all their merit—(both conspicuous)—which has ever seemed to us to 


| denote that much of his knowledge of the primitive fathers was got up for the oc- 


casion, and had notin it the ripeness of that of a Pearson ora Bull. Whilst 
Gibbon, therefore, was engaged with these authors, he must have felt that he was 


| not very liable to exposure—that he was examining records which he had for 


the most part all to himself—and that, if the words of a reference (for of this 
point he is careful) seemed to support his text by their literal construction, few 
or none would be in a condition to apply a correction from a more general 
knowledge of the writer who furnished them. But, indeed, after reading over 
again this portion of Gibbon’s history with much attention, we are at a loss to 
determine to what acquaintance with the primitive Fathers he bad really attained 
—how far he had actually mastered their works by a patient perusal of them for 
himself. Certainly he tells us in his preface, that he had ‘‘carefully examined all 
the original materials that could illustrate the subject which he had undertaken to 
treat; and his notes do point to the Fathers perpetually ; but we are sceptical 
on the subject of i:amense reading such as the references of Gibbon challenge. 
Folio volumes of Greek and Latin, often obscure and difficult im style, will take 
a large part of the solid day; and there are but twelve hours in it even for 


| scholars. Our doubts in this case are not removed by Gibbon’s numbering 


amongst the difficulties of inquiring into the progress of Christianity, which be- 
set him, “the scantiness and suspicious materials of ecclesiastical history.” 
Perhaps one who had carefully appropriated all those materials which exist 
would not have been disposed so much so complain of their scantiness. In his 
account of the Gnostics, for instance, we should have expected, from one who 
made this a subject of complaint, tokens of his having possessed himself at least, 
of the information respecting them with which the works of Irenwus and Cle- 
mens abound—abound, we should have said, to weariness of the flesh; bnt this 
does not appear. Jrenwus is once referred to, butia a general way; Clemens 
once, and then, we conceive, with an erroneous interpretation. —So again, when 
he casts a doubt on what he considers theextravagant declaration of Tertullian, 
that Spain had already received the first rays of the faith at time he addressed 
’.'3 Apology to the magistrates of the Emperor Severus, he does so in apparent 
ignorance of the testimony of this same Irenwus to the fact he disputes ; testi- 
mony still earlier than that of Tertullian. 

With respect to the suspicious character they bear, we can only say that, on 
the whole, the writings of the primitive Fathers, when examined cautiously and 
without bias, appear to us to carry with them as many marks of truth as any 
other uninspired writings of the same date. Of course toa general charge one 
can only make a general reply. But we see their works, in many cases, queted 
successively by writers of every century from their own to ours—the allusions 
they contain to circumstances of the times they pretend to, confirmed by inde- 
pendent testimony—the heresies, the manners and customs of the early Chris- 
tians, the ecclesiastical usages and rites to which they refer, all in keeping. We 
see the Fathers certainly warm advocates of the Christian cause, but not dis- 
honest partisans; on the contrary, remarkable candour in their admissions with 
respect to the Christians—often a disposition to produce, ra her than to suppress, 
any mitigation of their sufferings—any entreaties of the magistrate that they 
would conform and save their lives—any invasion of punishment be might sug- 
gestto them. We find in them records of the presumption of Christians and 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward | their fall—their infirmities and quarrels—very cautious claims to miraculous pow- 
Gibbon Esq. With Notes, bythe Rev. H.-H. Milman. Vols. 1.—IV. 8vo.j ers of the highest class, much as though such powers were graduelly and suc- 
London 1838 | caiiehe expiring (as has been conjectured) with the hives of those on whom the 

It was an evil hour for the best interests of mankind when Gibbon undertook | apostles themselves had Jaid their own proper handa—very ample enumerations 
to write the history of ** The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” If the | of the oifences laid to their charg And, perhaps, we may think that the man 
subject was well chosen, and hein many respects admirably qualified to do it) who produces repeatediy the pompous speech of Agrippa on the glories of the 
tice, so much the worse The literary merits of the work on 1a wider Roman Commons . which the adulatory Josephus puts into bis mouth and 
range for the infile ples m xed up with them ; and, as from th nature of the | wloots th isa é 3, has little right to talk of the suspicious nature 
subject It was sure » read by the young far more then by tl of mature age | of the mats ; the ear'y Fathers 
and established opinions, there ts no telling the number of minds it may have } But G i yimpa could be readily excited in favorof a docnment which 

j unsettled. The poison, too, was putin circelation wit t any label on the wrap- | told for the magt » of pagan Rome, whea they are deat enough towards 
per; for who would expect a history of Rome to be made the vehicle of a ma- | another which pleaded the cause of Christiar humanity. That he availed him- 
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aelf of the labours of Mosheim, of Lardner, of Jortin (though in the last instance 





-more sparingly than we might have expected from the spirit of their author), as 


well as of other inquirers into the primitive times of the church, calculated to 
abridge his own researches, is clear ; and that he knew and approved the works 
of Daillé and Barbeyrac—works more likely to divert their readers from bestow- 
ing much pains upen writers of which they represent the use tu be so little, and 
the morality so imperfect, than to encourage them in any such study. On the 
other hand, Gibbon does from time to time let fall a remark which certainly betrays 
a knowledge of some Father, or some treatise at least of a Father, such @s no- 
thing but the attentive perusal of the original document itself could be supposed 
to have furnished ; so that, on the whole, it remains a problem with us, whether 
the unfaithful application he makes of these writings is to be imputed to a super- 
ficial or at least a partial acquaintance with them; or whether to a deliberate 
suppression or modification of the testimony they offer, when it chanced to be 
agaiust him. That such unfaithful use of them he does make, we shall now en- 
deavour to show ; and we shall perhaps be doing the cause of Christianity better 
service by thus questioning the authority of Gibbon on the whole, than by hunt- 
ing him through the series of innuendoes on this subject, of which his book is 
fall ; indeed, we doubt whether it might not have answered Mr. Milman’s object 
better, to have prefixed a cautionary dissertation pointing out the general defects 
of Gibbon’s reasoning—if reasoning it is to be called, of one who only seeks 
‘To sap a solemn creed by solemn sneer’’— 


and the multitude of arguments for the truth of Christianity which still remain 
untouched by him, and which would involve any one who adopted his views in & 
labyrinth of insurmountable difficulties, than to oppose him in detail by a desul- 
tory note here and there, however good in themselyes—a vast number of his in- 
sinuations left unencountered afier all, and the embarrassment of grappling with 
a scorner on specific points constantly presenting itself. 

We can readily conceive that the first readers of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ after 
laying the book down, would be scarcely able to say what its author’s plan of attack 
on the Christian religion had been, so insidiously was it conducted. They would 
fee] that an attempt had been made to shake foundations, but by what precise 
lever was not so apparent. On second thoughts, however, they would perceive 
that it was principally by ambiguous hints inducing a notion that Christianity 
owed its ultimate and permanent success to its connexion with the state—that 
until Constantine declared himself its champion it was feeble and faltering—and 
that, but for this secular alliance, it would have perished altogether. ‘ A cousi- 
derable portion of the globe still retains the impression it received from the con- 
version of that monarch,’ is Gibbon’s language (iii. 232). ‘The foundation of 
Constantinople and the establishment of the Christian religion were the imme- 
diate and memorable consequences af this revolution’ (ii. 258), writes he once 
again? and as if its previous existence was scarcely wurth a thought or an ac- 
knowledgement, as if he conld strangle it ir its cradle by a contemptuous stroke 
of hia pen, he says, ‘after a revolution of thirteen or fourteen centurtes, that re- 
ligion is still professed by the nations of Europe.’ (ii. 259). With this purpose 
in his mind, though without formally avowing it, he sets himself to reduce the 
number of the early Christians ; to disparage their rank ; to depreciate their at- 
tainments ; to make light of their sufferings ; to postpone their institutions; and 
in pursuing this course exercises all the sophistry and artifice of a special pleader 
most keenly alive to the interests of his client. 

Nothing can be more explicit than the evidence borne by the Fathers to the ra- 
pid extension of the Christian party during the three first centuries after Christ 
—a period in which it experienced no favour, but much discouragement, from the 
ruling powers. One or two passages to this effect are indeed produced or allud- 
ed to by Gibbon—that is his way ; paragraphs to which he might afterwards ap- 
peal, in proof that the argument had not been overlooked by him. But they are 
dismissed as ‘vehement assertions’, ‘splendid exaggerations,’ and the like. 
Others might be added of a similar kind, to almost any amount; but of 
course they might be set aside in the same summary manner. However, if 
the positive and unanimous assertions of these respectable writers are to be 
disbelieved because such is Gibbon’s pleasure, corroborated as they are too 
by such unexceptionable witnesses as Tacitus and Pliny, the former of whom 
Gibben puts out of court by as strange a piece of logic as we ever met with, still, 
how are the inciden/al indications of the same fact to be disposed of, arising out 
of the disturbance in all the relations of society, which indisputably occurred at 
this period? If Gibbon bad actually studied the Fathers for himself, it was im- 
possible that this feature of those times (so conspicuous in their works) could 
have escaped him; and equally impossible was it that a mind so acute as his in 
drawing inferences should have failed to recognise in this universal agitation a 
very active and prevailing cause at work. If Tertullian, for instance, is not to be 
listened to, when he makes his boast to Roman magistrates—persons not likely 
to be quite in the dark on a question of this nature—that the Christians, though 
but of yesterdey, ‘filled their cities, islands, castles, towns, councils, camps, 
tribes, companies, the palace, the senate, the forum, every place in short but 
their temples—insomuch that their secession would create a solitude ;’ is he to 
be suspected, also, when he incidentally lays down laws for the regulation of 
Christians in all callings, in all occupations, in all positions in life, obviously con- 
templating them as everywhere to be found? If makers of idols, they are to 
pursue some other branch of their trade; repair houses, plaster walls, line cis- 
terns, coat columns; he who can draw a figure can paint a wainscot ; he who 
can carve a Mercury can put together a chest of drawers ; there are few tem- 
ples to be built ; but many houses ; few Mercuries to be gilded, but many sandals 
and slippers. If schoolmasters, there is nothing for it but to relinquish their call- 
ing, rather than teach the adventures of heathen gods, consecrate the first pay- 
ment of each scholar to Minerva, and keep holidays in honour of Fiora. If cattle- 
merchants, they are to buy for the shambles, not for the altar. If hucksters, they 
are at least not to be dealers in incense. Though to abstain from the public 
spectacles, they may take part, if they please, in ordinary and social festivals ; 
and need not absent themselves from such occasions of mirth as an egpousal, a 
marriage, the giving a name, or the putting on a toga, there being nothing in 
such proceedings essentially idolatrous. Then provision is made for such cases 
as.servants who have unbelieving masters, clerks who have unbelieving superiors. 
Then questions are determined touching the lawfulness of the profession of arms, 
of contracting debts with heathen creditors, of executing bonds afver heathen 
forms ; all subjects of casual reguiations, indicating, as we have said, in a man- 
ner above suspicion, that the Christians were a very numerous body, composing 
an integral portion of every society. Now these are facts which Gibbon could 
not have read the Fathers without knowing ; and, if knowing, he ought as an 
honest man, to have predueed them. 


We come to the same conclusion in the same indirect way (for here lies the 
force of the evidence), from the Jisposition there was in the Roman populace to 
impute all the calamities of the state to the Christians. If the Tiber rose, or 
the Nile refused to rise; if there occurred drought or earthquake, famine or 
plague, forthwith the cry was, ‘To the lions with the Christians.” But such 
importance would scarcely have been assigned to any other than a very numer- 
ous body. And when their enemies threw it in their teeth, that by a species of ex- 
clusive dealing they were injuring the shops (for they would not purchase at those 
in the amphitheatre), and by withdrawing themselves from the temples they were 
impairing the revenue; and when to these charges it was replied by the apolo- 
gists, that, if they did not deal in one place they did in another ; and that in the 
article of incense at least,they bought as much for their dead as their accusers 
did for their deities ; and saved the state by their strictness in paying taxes more 
than they withdrew from it by refusing to join in the temple dues; we again say, 
that such accusations and such replies to them point clearly enough, however 
incidentally, to the Christians being already a body of great consideration in the 
country. But the animus of Gibbon on this subject, and his resolution to limit 
the numbers of the primitive Christians, be the evidence opposed to him what it 
might, is manifest from the case of Armenia. With respect to Armenia, Gib- 
bon admits, in his -* Vindication,”’ that, “instead of maintaining that the con- 
version of that country was not attempted with any degree of success till the 
sceptre was in the bands of an orthodox emperor [meaning Constantine], he 
ought te have said that the seeds of the faith was deeply sown during the season 
of the last and greatest persecution; that many Roman exiles might assist the 
labours of Gregory; and that the renowned Tiradates, the hero of the East, may 
dispute with Constantine the honour of being the first sovereign who embraced 
the Christian religion.” Such is Gibbon’s own confession, very appropriately in- 
troduced as a note introduced by Mr. Milman. But Gibbon himself was not the 
man to act up to his recantation, and correct his text, which stands in the last 
edition just as it did in the first, without any hint either there or in the margin, 
that the author had seen reason to retract his assertion: an instance of disin- 
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very rabble, before the dialogue ends: The others, though urged in the same 
breath, Gibbon sees reason for the present to suppress, probably thinking their 
extravagance might damage the credit of hia witness to the single fact he now 
proposes to establish. Else he might have proceeded to tell how the Christians 
after their feasts tied a dog to the candlestick, which, on a bone being thrown it, 
overturned the light, and, in the darkness, a scene of revelry and incest ensued 
—how they had for their object of worship an ass’s head,and other symbols 
still more revolting—how they buried an infant in flour, provoked their novices 
to thrust their weapons into the mass, when, the child being slain unawares, 
they licked up his blood, tore his limbs piecemeal, and so cemented their 
union ! 

We do not, however, mean to dispute, that among the early Christians there 
was a great many of the poorer class: proof enough of this may, no doubt, be 
collected from the Fathers, though nowhere, we think, expressed in terms so re- 
pulsive as those used by his rhetorical adversary, introduced as speaking under a 
sense of personal affront, which are the terms Gibbon has thought proper to se- 
lect for his own adoption. But, bad he been disposed to exercise the same criti- 
cal severity upon the language rf the foes of Christianity as upon that of its 
friends, he might, perhaps, have exclaimed, with at least as great propriety as 
before, ‘‘ vehement assertions,” ‘splendid exaggerations ;” and qualified it 
rather more effectually than by the supercilious admission, that, “as the humble 
faith of Christ diffused itself through the world, it was embraced by several per- 
sons who derived some consequence from the advantages of nature or fortune,” 
and then enumerating just eight such individuals. 

Without, therefore, dwelling at any length on the numerous passages to be 
found in the Fathers, which directly lay claim to a respectable position in society 
for many amongst the early Christians—such, for instance, as those in Tertul- 
lian, where he speaks (with Pliny) of Christians of ‘every degree” —of Chris- 
tians ‘‘ degraded from their rank’? by the Roman magistrate, on accouut of their 
profession of the gospel—of ‘* illustrious women ”’ and “ illustrious men ” amongst 
the Christians, obviously meaning such as were illustrious, not from their vir- 
tues, but their condition—without pressing these expressions beyond a point, we 
shall in this case, as before, offer incidental, and therefore, unsuspicious evidence 
—evidence which, if Gibbon had read the Fathers, must have been known to 
him—that so early as the end of the second century, or beginning of the third, 
the Christian faith, which, doubtless, travelled upwards at first, as it has trav: lled 
downwards siuce, had made an effectuallodgment inthe middle and higher ranks. 
The writings of Clemens Alexandrinus whieh have reached our tlmes consist, 
with one short essay or sermon besides, of the “ Hortatory Address,”' meant to 
convert heathens to Christianity; the ** Paedagogus,’’ meant to instruct the new 
converts in the ordinary duties of life; and the ** Stromata,”’ meant to develop 
the character of the perfect Christian; the three treatises successively rising 
one upon the other. Now, the ‘* Pedagogus,” as it enters, from its very plan and 
principle, into details the most domestic and personal, furnishes us with abun- 
dant means of deciding what the condition of the persons was to whom it speaks. 
The character of its precepts determines the station of the parties who were 
the subjects of them. Amongst other monitory words, then, contained in that 
work, we find objection taken to couches with silver feet, and inlaying of ivory 
in the bed-posts, as ostentatious furniture not suiting the simplicity of holy men, 
who are, nevertheless, cautioned, on the other hand, against indulging the van- 
ity of the Cynic, and lying, like Diomede, on the hide of an undressed ox. We 
find the women restrained from studding their shoes with fantastic figures and 
devices ; cultivating too zealously a taste for pearls, parrots, peacocks, and Mal- 
tese lap-dogs ; the wearing of gold, and putting on of apparel, not indeed pro- 
scribed to them, but moderated ; and allowance especially made for those 
amongst them who had made improvident marriages, and had to adorn their per- 
sons to please their husbands. We find the use of seals adverted to, and, pro- 
vided the impsessions of them were becoming, not condemned. Restrictions 
are lald upon the excessive multiplication of household servants, the purchasing 
numbers of cooks, butlers, carvers, cunning to divide the meat into portions, and 
soon. Occasionally, it may be thought, that Clemens in his instructions has an 
eye rather to practices prevailing amongst the heathens than the Christians, and 
that his object is to put the latter on their guard against the adoption of the like. 
But even where this is the case the argument stands nearly the same, for he 
would not be likely to warn the Christians against luxuries which, by reason of 
their poverty and mean condition, would be altogether out of theirreach. There 
would be no great reasoa to advise the ‘‘ dregs of the populace,” *‘ beggars and 
slaves,” against the abuses of gorgeous furniture, extravagant apparel, exquisite 
and expensive fancies, or overgrown establishments. 

The base condition of the primitive Christians, once admitted, would pave the 
way for certain other reproaches which Gibbon circulates—that the outcasts of 
society resorted to them, pleased to meet witha religion which would own them, 


and comparatively more dangervus for them that it takes them in some degree 
unawares ; for accustomed as they have been to a sway distutbed by notling 
serious for so many years, they could not believe the warlike disposition which 
has seized so many nations with much alacrity at one time. If it be asked who 
is the directing mind aud the great instigator of this new crusade, it may be an- 
swered without the fear of being mistaken. It is Russia, which no longer 
dreads to develope her ambitious policy to the eyes of the world. Not satisfied 
with having crushed the head of noble Poland under her despotic foot, with hay- 
ing made part of Europe the footstool of her throne, she extends her iron hand 
to the East, to seize the empire of India--the object of her ardent desires. There 
she calculates upon striking the English power to the heart—there she means to 
avenge herself for the hurtful sarcasms and bloody truths which Lave so often 
cavsed his royal crown to sit upon the brow of Nicholas like a crown of thorns, 
and which the English press and Parliament have so often addressed to him, 
for those are the wounds which incessantly bleed in the heart of a despot. It 
is in India that she means to avenge herself for the sacrilegious wishes so often 
expressed for unfortunate Poland. She has choseu India for the battle-field and 
theatre of her revenge against the English, in like manner as he let loose against 
France his lieutenants, Don Miguel, and Don Carlos, the incarnate representa- 
tives of that absolute power of which he is chief and master. The principle 
which Russia wars against is the same in Europe as in Asia, and which, more- 
over, agrees with her insatiable ambition—she must have been adapting her 
means to her projects by fomenting numerous intrigues for a long time in In- 
dia, and by supporting by her aid <he secret practices and skilfully formed coali- 
tionof kings and numerous petty princes who would never have dared to show 
themselves singly (conscious as they are of their own puny insignificance) in op- 
position to a power which for so many years they have been accustomed to con- 
sider as colossal. At present we cannot any longer call in question that all the 
partial revolts which have broken forth for several years past verge to a common 
centre, obey one and the same mind, and which heve failed only in their effec: by 
too much precipitation ; but the flame extinguished in the centre of the Indian 
possessions will be frightfuliy rekindled in the north. It is Russia which has 
created the conflagration and scattered it through this vast empire—it is impos- 
sible nowadays to refuse belief tothe evidence upon this point. The English 
have had the extreme imprudence to discredit this too much, and above ali the 
mistake of having turned their tad humour against France, her natural ally in the 
actual crisis of affairs; against Russia, their common enemy, whom England in 
her blindness, or perhaps through her timid policy towards the other, did not 
seem to engage herself with, whilst the latter in the mean time was already 
whetting upon the Indian seil the falchion with which they intended to encounter 
its masters. It cannot be concealed that the English position is a grave one, 
and one which ought to lead to serious reflections ; for the extraordinary demon- 
strations of force that England will be obliged to employ, to show a front to 
events which threaten her, must’ necessarily plunge her prodigously into debt 
In the event even of a complete triumph, this triumph, in its results, would be 
equivalent to a disaster; her successes would never be more than negative. 
What would be the consequence if England be obliged to yeild. Does this fall 
appear probable? This we mustexamine. In our opinion the armies of Rus- 
sia will never be able to achieve this but with much difficulty. Indeed, her 
Operations will be too far removed from the centre from which she will be 
obliged to draw (viz. for many hundred thousand miles) her numerous 
munitions of war; the least check would be fatal to her; she will 
be forced to move forward from victory to victory. Take into calcu- 
lation the privations of every description by which the Russian army 
will be perpetually assailed ; the immense deserts, and the vast countries over- 
spread with natural difficulties which they will have to traverse; the stifling 
heat that they will have to struggle against by degrees, before they will be able 
to penetrate into India, the territory of which the English, at last, would furious- 
ly dispute step by step (for those, existence or death of their supremacy will be 
In quesilon), and it will be seen that this conquest is yet a thing far from being 
accomplished ; two causes, unconnected with Russia, could of themselves ef- 
fect what her armies will not be able to do; these would be the instantaneous 
defection of the native troops in the English service, and a general rising against 
the English government throughout India. The first of these causes appears 
scarcely probable, as the troops are liberally paid, well treated, and their future 
provision is secured. They know that they cannot but lose by the change of 
of passing under the banners of Russia, or those of an Indian prince. Self-in- 
terest will attach them to their duties. A general insurrection scarcely appears 
more probable. This can only be the result either of the first cause that we have. 
indicated, or of the numerous reverses that may be experienced by the English, 
whose power, it cannot be concealed, exercise, and will long continue to exer- 
cise, an immense ascendancy over the tribes and petty sovereigns of this coun- 





and wash them clean ; and, accordingly, that the numbers of the church were | 
swelled by these ready but not very respectable recruits (ii. 316); and again, | 
that the alms of the church profusely distributed were a bait which men of the 
class he had represented the Christians to be were not above taking, and that 
this in its turn conduced to the progress of Christianity (ii. 347). The first of 
these twe Gibbon describes as a ‘‘ very ancient reproach.”” Jt may be so; we 
certainly do not remember to have met with it for the first two centuries after 
the death of the Saviour ; at the same time we will not take upon ourselves to 
say that, amongst the several railing accusations brought against the Christians | 
during that period, this may not be one. But could Gibbon have read the Fa- 
thers, and not have been struck with the precautions taken by the early Christians 
to secure, nut nominal, but sound converts? If their object was to make ephe- 
meral proselytes, why did they embarrass admission into the church by so many 
restrictions? Why institute a training process; first the state of the catechu- | 
men, then that of the baptised; first the probation, thenthe approval! Why 

exact solemn promises and vows on entrance into the former state; anda repe- | 
tition and ratificationof the same on succeeding to the latter! Why require 
sponsors, whose office it should be to vouch for tho respectability of the parties 





of their own knowledge, and to see that the pledges of baptism were redeemed? | 


Why fence baptism about with so many circumstances to make it an impressive, 
not to say alarming rite’—such, for instance, as the refusal of the church to 
pronounce a formal absolution for more than one flagrant falling away after bap- 
tism ;—nor that, till after a public and most humiliating confession. Why so 
rigorous an exercise of the power of the keys in the discipline of excommunica- 
tion for immorality ; for breach of the baptismal vows; for marrying a heaghen; 
for making idols as a manufacturer; and the like? All of them regulations 
much more savouring of a desire to have the Christian body pure than numerous. 
[ To be concluded next week. | 
oe 
INDIA. 
From the Bombay Gazette of September 5 

We beg to draw the attention of our readers to the following, which we have 
translated from Le Courier de Pondicherry, a paper lately established at that ca- 
pital of the French possession in india’ It embraces a masterly view of the ac- 
tual strength of Russia and England in the event of the invasion of India by the 
former, and demonstrates with considerable sagacity all the impediments which 
would impede her progress, as well as the mvulnerable points upon which the in- 
ternal tranquillity of Russia would be assailed, and the Autocrat compelled tothe 
renunciation of his dreams of foreign conquests for the less agreeable task of keep- 
ing together the discordant materials of his somi-barberous and unwieldy power. 

A GLANCE AT THE ACTUAL POSITION OF ENGLAND IN 

INDIA WITH REFERENCE TO RUSSIA. 
From Le Courier de Pondicherry, Aug. 16. 

The events which are in train in the north of the English possessions in India 
now assume a grave character that forces England to emerge from that state of 
tranquillity and comfort into which long peace had plunged her. In the north- 





east the Nepaulese encroach, in arms, upon her territory ; in the north-west Ca- 
bool joins her forces to those of Persia, and threatens the British possessions in 
that direction. Old Runjeet Sing, a cunning politician, placed in the centre of 
this conflagration, waits for results to decide him. His alliance or his defection 
would be of great weight in the balance of events. England know this and Mr 
Macnaghten, her envoy to that sovereign, employs all the resources of diplomacy 
to fix so wavering an alliance, and to re-unite it to the destinies of England, In 
the east the Burmese (if they have not been long ago prepared) are also prepar- 
ing for war, and everything leads to the supposition that they form a part of the 
coalition whose strength is concentrating in the north of India. In the face of 
the tempest which is thus about to be let loose upon her, England runs to arms 
with so much ardour that the defence of the most beautiful jewel of her rich 


genuousness, which it is as well, perhaps, that he did not surrender to the taunts | crown is at stake, and the month of October next will, no doubt, see her com- 


of Porson; monument as itis of the spirit ia which this part of the ‘* History 
of the Decline and Fall” was composed. 

His attempt to depress the Christians unduly, in rank and attainments, is con- 
ducted just afier the same fashion. He implies that the Apologists felt them- 
selves tender upon this point; did not resent the imputation that the sect con- 
sisted of the dregs of the populace, boys and women, beggars and slaves; and 
that their teachers were as mute in public as they were dogmatical in private, 
avoiding the encounter of philosophers, but mingling with the rude and illiterate 


The substance of this passage (the worst being made of it) is taken from Minu- 
cius Felix, to whom, indeed, Gabon refers in a note. Now, in that author, the 
offensive expressiviis are put into the mouth of a heathen, who 1s represented as 
resenting certain remarks made by a companion with whom he was walking, on 
a salutation offered by hun to a figure of Serapis which they chanced to pass in 
the way. Accordingly, he takes his revenge by preferring against the Christians, 
to whidh seci his reprover belonge sundry reproaches, of which this selecte: 


by Gibbonis one—reproaches, however, in the justness of which he had so |i 
tle confidence, that he becomes ngelf a convert to Christianity, one of this 


mence the campaign. The English are well aware that, if their position be un- 
assailable by the coasts, the coasts of the two Indian seas, it is not so by land in 
which the cries of war are now making themselves heard. They know that 
their possessions in the north are extending themselves upon too vast a scale, 
entirely uncovered, and offering no point of serious resistance, and that it is in 
that quarter they can be effectually begun with They know this beiter than any 
one, and therefore hasten their march upon Cabool, They wish to anticipate 
their enemies in that quarter, and force them to a conclusion by a coup de matn, 
boldly aud actively executed. The fate of the war depends perhaps upon the 
result of this enterprise Indeed nature seems to have placed natural fortifica- 
tions on that frontier, by throwing up a vast chain of lofty mountains, for the 


wiost part inaccessibie Once masters of these formidable passes, the English 
would see the masses that might attempt to pass beyond this new Therm pyla 
crushed at their feet Phe alliance and good-will of Runjeet Sing are of the 
highest importance to the success of lecisive an enterprise 


hus we perceive that war presents itself to the English ; 
ening aspect from east to west of their possessions on the northern boundary, 


it presents a threat- 





try ; and doubtless, if any reverses happen to affect the English, they will be so 
decisive as to prevent them receiving sufficient troops from Europe, from time 
to time, to enable them to retrieve their affairs and re-organize the morale of the 
population over which they reign, and whose want of energy (at least the greater 
portion of them) is a still farther guarantee furthem. Admitting that all the 
chances are in favour of Russia and against England—admitting that a conjunc- 
tion of fatal circumstances finally obliges the latter to yield the Indian empire to 
her rival—will she be able to maintain herself there? We think not. In fact, 
washed as it 1s on both borders by the sea, only a maritime power can expect to 
preserve the conquest of India, and Russia has not yet arrived to that state 
which will enable her to contend with England, who could always keep blocked 
up in Europe, both in the Baltic and In the Mediterranean, all the naval force 
that Kussia could direct against India, whil® on the other hand the English fleets, 
mistresses of these seas, would not only render her commerce impossible, but 
entirely destroy the establishments upon all her coasts; would make continual 
descents upon them, and be an object of dismay and devastation, which would 


| in time tend to destroy the power against which these attacks would be directed. 


Thus the conquest of India by Russia would not establish her in its peaceful pos- 
session ; she would consequently be obliged to abandon it. Two powers such 
as England and Russia never can go to war wi hout the world being involved, 
and each power may be dragged into the general conflagration in rallying round 
the banner which may appear most compatible with her interest. What attitude 
will France assume? Equally by sea or land, her alliance must have an im- 
mense weight in the balance; her sword, like that of Brennus, if she be forced 

to draw it, will cause whatever scale it may be placed intoincline. For our part, 
we think that an alliance of this description with Russia does not appear 

possible ; for it would be an alliance of civilization with barbarism—of li- 
| berty with despotism, a monstrous union which would threaten to stifle the great 
| principles of 1830, as well as the liberties of the nation—-consider also the dis- 
astrous consequences te which a rupture between France and England would 
lead , 4 peace of twenty years has so intermingled the interests of the twocoun- 
tries, and created such a community of interests, their commerce has produced 
such a fusion, that frightful calamities would follow a rupture between those two 
powers, without any other result to France than that of compromising ber fu- 
| ture policy (for it is necessary to understand clearly that France and England are 
| interested in seeing each other mutually great and powerful, for it is only thus that 
they can resist the coalition of the Holy Alliance and of absolute kings, whose 
projects are only postponed). A rupture with England, the vital interes‘s of 
France would throw her into confusion, would bring upon her incalculable mis- 
forcunes in the state of prosperity whicli she enjoys, and distinctly the burden of 
the war would weigh in a great measure upon her. The position of France 
ought then to be, at least, that of an armed neutrality : it must be acknowledged 
that even in that attitude she may powerfully assist England: for what immense 
and decisive diversions could not the former be capable of effecting! What 
would hinder her from breaking the fetters of unbappy Poland, and of replacing 

in ber haod the sword with which she has already served herself so well against 
her oppressors ; what would hinder her from harrassing all the coasts of the Russ‘an 
power in the Baltic ; of resolving Turkey to break the humiliating yeke which 
weighs upon her; of giving assistance to those brave mountaineers, the Circas- 
sians, who fight so energetically for their liber'y, and fiom that quarter to en- 
circle their enemy with a girdle of stee! and fire? And then instead of push- 
ing further forward in India, Russia would recoil promptly upon herself, for the 
blow with which she would be struck would be deep and mortal; Poland, supe 
ported by England, and if necessary, by France, would cause more serious un- 
easiness and embarrassment than Russia now gives to England in stirring up 
against her Cabool, the Persians, and Nepaulese. We repeat that the com- 
plete conquest of India, and above all its peaceable possession by the Russians, 
left to their own resources, and without the assistance of a maritime power of 
the first order, seems to us scarcely practicable 

Be this as it may, it will always bea misfortune, a serious misfortune, for Eng- 
land, that in this contest, which may be. long, and which will be sanguinary, and 
which may become complicated with unforseen events, she will again exhaust 
her treasures, without the hope of being able to replace them, at least for a long 
time: and this evil appears to us equally to be dreaded by heras by Russia— 
this isthe deep wound which tie impending war will create. 
. — 
WARLIKE RUMORS FROM INDIA. 


From the Courier, 








The town has been in a ‘‘ pretty considerable ’’ anxiety in consequence of the 
non-arrival of letters from India by the overland mail, At the India House, 
dispatchss have been received, but their contents have not transpired, and our 
merchants have been unwilling, 0n this occasion, to abide by the old adage, that 

**no news is good news’ On the contrary, very siuister conjectures have been 
| afloat, and the funds have been affected by them. 
| Whatever reports, however, may have been received from India, it must be 
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remembered, that, at the date of the advices just received, and which will be 
made public,on Monday, nothing could bave been known, in our Eastern posses- 
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‘“‘ You turn your wife and child out of doors,” said Nicholas ; ‘‘ and in a fit of 
rage and jealousy stab your eldest son in the library.” 

“Do I though!” exclaimed Mr. Lenville. ‘‘ That's very good business.” 

“‘ After which,” said Nicholas, “you are troubled with remorse till the last 
act, and then you make up your mind to destroy yourself. But just as you are 
raising the pistol to your head, a clock strikes—ten.” 

“Tsee,”’ cried Mr. Lenville. “Very good.” 

“You pause,” said Nicholas; “ you recollect te have heard a clock strike ten 
in your infancy. The pistol falls from your hand—you ate »vercome—you 
phe into tears, and become a virtuous and exemplary character for ever after- 
wards. 

“Capital!” said Mr. Lenville: *‘ that’s a sure card, a sure card. Get the 
curtain down with a touch of nature like that, and it’ll be @ triumphant suc- 
cess.” 

‘‘Ts there anything good for me?” inquired Mr. Folair, anxiously. 

“Let me see,” said Nicholas. ‘You play the faithful and attached servant ; 
you are turned out of doors with the wife and cbild.” 

“Always coupled with that infernal phenomenon,” sighed Mr. Folair; ‘ and 
we go into poor lodgings, where I won't take any wages, and talk sentiment, | 
suppose *”” 

**Why—yes,” said Nicholas ; that is the course of the piece.”’ 

“T must have a dance of some kind, you know,” said Mr. Foiair. ‘ You'll 
have to introduce one for the phenomenon, so you'd better make it a pas de 
deuz, and save time.” 

“ There’s nothing easier than that,” said Mr. Lenville, observing the disturbed 
looks of the young dramatist. 

‘Upon my word I don’t see how it’s to be done,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“Why, isn’t it obvious?” reasoned Mr. Lenville. ‘‘ Gadzooks, who can help 
seeing the way to doit !—you astonish me! You get the distressed lady, and 
the little child, and the attached servant, into the poor lodgings, dont you !— 
Well, Jook here. The distressed lady sinks into a chair, and buries her face in 
her pocket handkerchief—* What makes you weep, mama?’ says the child. 
‘ Don’t weep, mama, or you'll make me weep too !’—‘ And me!” says the faith- 
ful servant, rubbing his eyes with his arm. ‘ What can we do to raise your 
spirits, dear mama?’ says the little child. ‘Aye, what can we do?’ says the 
faithful servant. *QOh, Pierre!" says the distressed lady ; ‘ Would that I could 
shake off these painful thoughts.'—*‘ Try, ma'am, try,’ says the faithful servant; 
‘rouse yourself, ma’am; be amused.’—‘I will,’ says the lady, ‘I will learn to 
suffer with fortitude. Do you remember that dance, my honest friend, which, 
in happier days, you practised with this sweet angel? It never failed to calm 
my spirits then. Oh! let me see it once again before I die !'—There it is—cue 
for the band, before I die,—and off they go. That’s the regular thing ; isn’tit, 
Tommy !” 

* That's it,” replied Mr. Folair. ‘‘ The distressed lady, overpowered by old 
recollections, faints at the end of the dance, and you close in with a picture.” 

Profiting by these and other lessons, which were the result of the personal 
experience of the two actors, Nicholas willingly gave them the best breakfast he 
could, and when he atlength got rid of them applied himself to his task, by no 
means displeased to find that it was so much easier than he had at first supposed. 
He worked very hard all day, and did not leave his room until the evening, when 
he went down to the theatre, whither Smike had repaired before him to go on 
with another gentleman as a general rebellion. 


Here all the people were so much changed he scarcely knew them. False 
hair, false colour, false calves, false muscles —they had become different beings. 
Mr. Lenville was a blooming warrior of most exquisite proportiors ; Mr. Cramm- 
les, his large face shaded by a profusiun of black hair, a Highland outlaw of 
most majestic bearing ; one of the old gentlemen a gaoler, and the other a vene- 
rable patriarch ; the comic countrywan, a fighting-man of great valour, relieved 
bya touch of humour; each of the master Crummleses a prince in his own 
right ; and the low-spirited lover a desponding captive. There was a gorgeous 
banquet ready spread for the third act, consisting of two pasteboard vases, one 
plate of biscuits, a black bottle, and a vinegar cruet; and, ia short, everything 
was on a scale of the utmost splendour and preparation. 

Nicholas was standing with his back to the curtain, now contemplating the 
first scene, which was a Gothic archway, about two feet shorter than Mr. Crumm- 
les, through which that gentleman was to make his first entrance, and now lis- 
tening to a couple of people who were cracking nuts in the gallery, wondering 
whether they made the whole audience, when the manager himself walked fami- 
harly up and accosted him. 

** Been in front to-night!’ said Mr. Crummles. 

“No,” replied Nicholas, “not yet. I am going to see the play.” 

‘* We've had a pretty good Let,” said Mr. Crummles. “ Four front places in 
the centre, and the whole of the stage-box.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Nicholas ; “a family, I suppose?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Crummles, “yes. It’s an affecting thing. There are six 
children, and they never come unless the phenomenon plays.” 

It would have been difficult for any party, family or otherwise, to have visited 





the theatre on a night when the phenomenon did not play, inasmuch as she al- 
ways sustained one, and not uncommonly two or three, characters every night; | 
but Nicholas, sympathising with the feelings of a father, refrained from hinting | 
at this trifling circumstance, and Mr. Crummles continued to talk uninterrupted 
by him. 

““Six,”’ said that gentleman; ‘Pa and Ma eight, aunt nine, governess ten, 
grandfather and mother twelve. Then there’s the footman, who stands outside, 
with a bag of oranges and a jug of toast-and-water, and sees the play for nothing 
through the little pane of glass in the box-door—it’s cheap at a guinea; they 
gain by taking a box.” 

‘“«T wonder you allow so many,” observed Nicholas. 

‘“ There’s no help for it,” replied Mr. Crummles; ‘it’s always expected in 
the country. If there are six children, six people come to hold them in their 
laps. A family-box carries double always. Ring in the orchestra, Grudden.” 

That useful lady did as she was requested, and shortly afterwards the tuning 
of three fiddles was heard. Which process having been protracted as long as 
it was supposed that the patience of the audience could possibly bear it, was put 
a stop to by another jerk of the bell, which being the signal to begin in 
earnest, set the orchestra playing a variety of popular airs, with involuntary | 
variations. 

If Nicholas had been astonished at the alteration for the better which the | 
gentlemen displayed, the transformation of the ladies was still more extraordinary. | 
When, from a snug corner of the manager's box, he beheld Miss Snevellicci in | 
all the glories of white muslin with a gold hem, and Mrs. Crummles with all the | 
dignity of the outlaw’s wife, and Miss Bravassa in all the sweetness of Miss | 
Snevellicci’s confidential friend, and Miss Belvawney in the white silks of a 
page doing duty everywhere and swearing to live and die in the service of every- 
body, he could scarcely contain kis admiration, which testified itself in great 
applause, and the closest possible attention to the business of the scene. The | 
plot was most interesting. [t belonged to no particular age, people or country, 
and was perhaps the more delightful on that account, as nobody's previous in- 
formation could afford the remotest ylimmering of what would ever come of it. 
An outlaw had been very successful in doing something sumewhere, and came 
home in triumph, to the sound of shouts and fiddles, to greet his wife—a lady of 
masculine mind, who talked a good deal about her father’s bones, which it seem- 
ed were unburied, thouga whether from a peculiar taste on the part of the old 
gentleman himself, or the reprehensible neglect of his relations, did not appear. | 
This outlaw's wife was somehow or other mixed up with a patriarch, living in a 
castle a long way off, and this patriarch was the father of several of the charac- | 
ters, but he didn’t exactly know which, aud was uncertain whether he had brought 
up the right ones in his castle, or the wrong ones, but rather inclined to the lat- 
ter opinion, and, being uneasy, relieved his mind with a banquet, during which 
solemnity ssinebody in a cloak said * Beware!” which somebody was known 
by nobody (except the audience) to be the outlaw himself, who had come there 
fot reasons unexplained, but possibly with an eye to the spoons. ‘There was an 
agréeable littie surprise in the way of certain love passages between the des- | 
ponding captive and Miss Snevellicci, and the comic fighting-man and Miss 





Bravassa ; besides which, Mr. Lenville had several ve ry tragic scenes in the 
dark, while on throat-cutting expeditions, which were all baffled by the skill and | 
bravery of the comic fighting-man (who overheard what was said all through the 

piece) and the intrepidity of Miss Snevellicci, who adopted tights, and therein re- | 
paired to the prison of her captive lover, with a small basket of refreshments | 
anda dark lantern. At last it came out that the patriarch was the man who 
had treate] the bones of the outlaw’s father in-law with so much disrespect, for 
which cause and reason the outlaw’s wife repaired to his castle to kill him, and 
s@ got into a dark room, where, after a great deal of groping in the dark, every- 
body got hold of everybody else, and took them for somebody besides, which 
Occasioned a vast quantity of confusion, with some pistolling, loss of life, and | 
torchlight ; after which the patriarch came forward, and observing, with a know- | 
ing look, that he knew all about his children now, and would tell them when 
they got inside, said that there could not be a more appropriate occasion for mar- 
rying the young people than that, and therefore he joined their hands, with the 


full consent of the indefatigable page, who (being the only other person surviv- 
ing) pointed with his cap into the clouds, and his right hand to the ground ; there 
by inveking a blessing and giving the cue for the curtain to come down, which it 
did, amidst general applause 

‘** What did you think of that?’ asked Mr. Cr mminles, when Nicholas went 
round to the stage again. Mr. Craummles was very red and hot, for your out 
laws are very desperate fel!ows to shout 

** T think it was very capital, indeed,” replied Nicholas ; «‘ Miss Snevellicci in 
particular was uncommonly good.” 

“She's a genius,” said Mr. Crummles ; “ quite a genius, that girl By- | 





the-bye, I’ve been thinking of bringing out that piece of yours on her bespeak 
night.” 

** When!” asked Nicholas. 

“The night of her bespeak. Her benefit night, when her friends and patrons 
bespeak the play,” said Mr. Crummles. 

“Oh! I understand,” replied Nicholas. 

“You see,” said Mr. Crummles, ‘it’s sure to go on such an occasion, and 
even if it should not work up quite as well as we expect, why ic will be her risk, 
you know, and not ours.” 

* Yours, you mean,”’ said Nicholas 

“I said mine, didn't 11” returned Mr. Crummles. ‘*Next Monday week. 
What do you say now? Yov’il have done it, and are sure to be up in the lover's 
part long before that time.” : 

“+ T don’t krow about ‘long before,’ ” replied Nicholas ; “but by that time | 
think I can undertake to be ready.” 

“‘ Very good,” pursued Mr. Crummles, “then we'll call that settled. Now, I 
want to ask you something else. There’s a little—what shall [ call it—a little 
canvassing takes place on these occasions.” 

** Among the patrons, I suppose?” said Nicholas. 

‘Among the patrons; and the fact is, that Snevellicci has had so many be- 
speaks in this place, that she wants an attraction. She had a bespeak when her 
mother-in-law died, and a bespeak when her uncle died ; and Mrs. Crummles 
and myself have had bespeaks on the anniversary of the phenomenon’s birthday 
and our wedding-day, and occasions of that description, so that, in fact, there’s 
some difficulty in getting a good one. Now won't you help this poor girl, Mr. 
Johnson ?’ said Crummles, sitting himself down ona drum, and taking a great 
pinch of snuff as he looked him steadily in the face. 

‘* How do you mean?!” rejoined Nicholas. 

“Don’t you think you could spare half-an-hour to-morrow morning, to call 
with her at tbe houses of one or two of the principal people!” murmured the 
manager in a persuasive tone. 

‘“‘ Oh dear me,”’ said Nicholas, with an air of very strong objection, ‘I shouldn't 
like to do that.” . 

‘‘ The infant will accompany her,”’ said Mr. Crummles. ‘The moment it 
was suggested to me, I gave permission for the infant to go. There will not be 
tha smailest impropriety—Miss Snevellicci, Sir, is the the very soul of honour. 
It would be of material service—the gentleman from “ondon—author of the 
new piece—actor in the new piece—first appearance on any boards—it would 
lead toa great bespeak, Mr. Johnson.” 

‘*] am very sorry to throw a damp upon the prospects of anybody, and more 
especially a lady,’ replied Nicholas; ‘but really I must decidedly object to 
making one of the canvassing party.” 

‘* What does Mr. Johnson say, Vincent 1”’ inquired a voice close to his ear ; 
and, looking round, he found Mrs. Crummles and Miss Snevellicci herself stand- 
ing before him. 

‘‘He has some objection, my dear,” replied Mr. Crummles, looking at Ni- 
cholas. 

‘Objection !”” exclaimed Mrs. Crummles. ‘Can it be possible ?”’ 

“Oh! I hope not!’’ cried Miss Snevellicci. ‘ You surely are not so cruel— 
oh, dear me!—Well, I—to think of that now, after ail one’s looking forward 
to it.” 

‘Mr. Johnson will not persist, my dear,” said Mrs. Crummles. ‘ Think bet- 
ter of him than to suppose it. Gallantry, humanity, all the best feelings of his 
nature, must be enlisted in this interesting cause.” 

‘* Which moves even a manager,” said Mr. Crummles, smiling. 

‘“‘ And a manager's wife,” added Mrs. Crummles,in her accustomed tragedy 
tones. ‘Come, come, you will relent, I know you will.” . 

‘It is not in my nature,” said Nicholas, moved by these appeals, “‘ to resist any 
entreaty, unless it is to do something positively wrong ; and, beyond a feeling of 
pride, I know nothing which should prevent my doing this. I know nobody here 
either, and nobody knows me. So be it then. I yield. 

Miss Snevellicci was at once overwhelmed with blushes and expressions of 
gratitude, of which latter eommodity neither Mr. nor Mrs. Crummles was by any 
means sparing. It was arranged that Nicholas should call upon her at her lodg- 
ings at eleven next morning, and soon afterwards they parted : he to return home 
to his authorship ; Miss Snevellicci to dress for the after-piece; and the disin- 
terested manager and his wife to discuss the probable gains of the forthcoming 
bespeak, of which they were to have two-thirds of the profits by solemn treaty 
of agreement. ; 

At the stipulated hour neat morning, Nicholas repaired to the lodgings of Miss 
Snevellicci, which were in a place called Lombard-street, at the house of a 
tailor. A strong smell of ironing pervaded the little passage, and the tailor’s 
daughter, who opened the door, appeared in that flutter of spirits which is so 
often attendant upon the periodical gettirg up of a family’s linen. 

‘‘ Miss Snevellicci lives here, I believe !”’ said Nicholas, when the door was 
opened. 

The tailor’s daughter replied in the affirmative. 

‘* Will you have the goodness to let her know that Mr. Johason is here !”’ said 
Nicholas. 

‘Oh, if you please, you’re to come up stairs,” replied the tailor’s daughter, 
with a smile. 

Nicholas followed the young lady, and was shown into a small apartment on the 
first floor, communicating with a back room ; in which, as he judged froma cer- 
tain ha!f-subdued clinking sound of cups and saucers, Miss Snevellicci was then 
taking her breakfast in bed. 

‘** You're to wait, if you please,” said the tailor’s daughter, after a short period 
of absence, during which the clinking in the back-room had ceased, and been 
succeeded by whispering—*t She won't be long.”’ 

As she spoke she pulled up the window-blind, and having by this means (as 
she thought) diverted Mr. Johnson’s attention from the room to the street, caught 
up some articles which were airing on the fender, and had very much the a ppear- 
ance of stockings, and darted off. 

As there were not many objects of interest outside the window, Nicholas 
looked about the room with more curiosity than he might otherwise have be- 
stowed upon it. On the sofa lay an old guitar, several thumbed pieces of music, 
and a scattered litter of curl-papers: together with a confused heap of play- 
bills, and a pair of soiled white satin shoes with large blue rosettes. Hanging 
over the back of a chair was a half-finished muslin apran with little pockets orna- 
mented with red ribbons, such as waiting-women wear on the stage, and by con- 
sequence are never seen with anywhere else. In one corner stood the diminu- 
tive pair of top-boots in which Miss Snevellicci was accustomed to enact the 
little jockey, and, folded on a chair hard by, was a small parcel, which bore a 
very suspicious resemblance to the companion smalls. 

But the most interesting object of all, was perhaps the open scrap-book, dis- 
played in the midst of some theatrical duodecimos that were strewn upon the 
table, and pasted into which scrap-book were various critical notices of Miss 
Snevellicci’s acting, extracted from different provincial journals, together with 
one poetic address in her honour, commencing— 

Sing, God of Love, and tell me in what dearth 

Thrice-gifted SNeveLticct came on earth, 

To thrill us with her smile, her tear, her eye, 

Sing, God of Love, ard tell me quickly why. 
Besides these effusions, there were innumerable complimentary allusions, also 
extracted from newspapers, such as—*'t We observe from an advertisement ii 
another part of our paper to-day, that the charming and highly-talented Miss 


Snevellicci takes her benefit on Wednesday, for which occasion she has put | 


forth a bill of fare that might kindle exhilaration in the breast of a misanthrope. 


of public ability and private worth, for which they have long been so pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished, we predict that this charming actress will be greeted with a 
bumper.” ‘ To Correspondents.—J. S. is misinformed when he supposes that 
the highly-gifted and beautiful Miss Snevellicci, nightly captivating all hearts at 
our pretty and commodious little theatre, is not the same lady to whom the 
young gentleman of immense fortune, residing within a hundred miles of the good 
city of York, lately made hcnourableproposals. We have reason to know that 
Miss Snevellicci is the lady who was implicated in that mysterious and romantic 


| affair, and whose conduct on that occasion did no less honour to her head and 


’ 


heart, than do her histrionic triumphs to her brilliant genius.’””’ A most copious 
assortment of such paragraphs as these, with long bills of benefits all ending 
with “ Come Early,” in large capitals, formed the principal contents of Miss 
Snevellicci’s scrap-book 

Nicholas had read a great many of these scraps, and was absorbed in a circum- 
stantial and melancholy account of the train of events which had led to Miss 
Snevellicci’s spraining her ancle by slipping on a piece of orange-peel flung by a 
monster in human form, (so the paper said,) upon the stage at Winchester,— 
when that young lady berse!f, attired in the coal-scuttle bonnet and walking- 


dress complete, tripped into the room, with a thousand apologies for having de- | 


tained him so long after the appointed time 
** But really,’’ said Miss Snevellicci, ‘* my darling Led, who lives with me here, 





| 


| 





to look you in the face afterwards, positively I am,”’ said Miss Snevellicci, seizing 
the book and putting it away in a closet. ‘ How careless of Led! How could 
she be so naughty?” 

| thought you had kindly left it here, on purpose for me to read,” said Nicho- 
las. And really it did seem possible 

“T wouldn’t have had you see it for the world!” rejoined Miss Snevellicci. 
“T never was so vexed—never. But she is such a careless thing, there’s no 
trusting her.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of the phenome non, 
who had discreetly remained in the bedroom up to this moment, and now pre- 
sented herself with much grace and lightness, bearing in her hand a very little 
green parasol with a broad fringe border, and no handle. After a few words of 
course, they sallied into the street. 

The phenomenon was rather a troublesome companion, for first the right san- 
dal came down, and then the left, and these mischances being repaired, one leg 
of the litile white trowsers was discovered to be longer than the other ; besides 
these accidents, the green parasol was dropped down an iron grating, and only 
fished up again with great difficulty and by dint of exertion. However it was 
impossible to scold her, as she was the manager’s daughter, so Nicholas took it 
all in perfect good humour, and walked en with Miss Snevellicci, arm m arm on 
one side, and the offending infant on the other. 


The first house to which they bent their steps, was situated in a terrace of res- 
pectable appearance. Miss Snevellicci’s modest double-knock was answered by 
a foot-boy, who, in reply to her inquiry whether Mrs. Curdle was at home, open- 
ed his eyes very wide, grinned very much, and said he didn’t know, but ke'd in- 
quire. With this, he showed them into a parlour where he kept them waiting, 
until the two women-servants had repaired thither, under false pretences, to see 
the play-actors, and having compared notes with them in the passage, and joined 
in a vast quantity of whispering and giggling, he at length went up stairs with 
Miss Snevellicci’s name. 

Now, Mrs. Curdle was supposed, by those who were best informed on such 
points, to possess quite the London taste in matters relating to literature and 
the drama; and as to Mr. Curdle, he had written a pamphlet of sixty-four 
pages, post octavo, on the character of the Nurse’s deceased husband in Romeo 
and Juliet, with an inquiry whether he really had been a ‘“‘ merry man” in his life- 
time, or whether it was merely his widow’s affectionate partiality that induced 
her soto reporthim. He had likewise preved, that by altering the received mode 
of punctuation, any one of Shakspeare’s plays coald be made quite different, 
and the sense completely changed ; it is needless to say, therefore, that he was 
a great critic, and a very profound and most original thinker. 

‘“* Well, Miss Snevellicci,” said Mrs. Curdle, entering the parlour, “and how 
do you dot” 

Miss Snevellicci made a graceful obeisance, and hoped Mrs. Curdle was well 
as also Mr. Curdle, who at the same time appeared. Mrs. Curdle was dressed in 
a morning wrapper, with a little cap stuck upon the top of her head ; Mr. Curdle 
wore a loose robe on his back, and his right fore-finger on his forehead after the 
portraits of Sterne, to whom somebody or other had once said he bore a striking 
resemblance. 

‘*T ventured to call for the purpose of asking whether you would put your name 
to my bespeak, ma’am,”’ said Miss Sneyellicci, producing documents. 

“Oh! I really don’t know what to say,” replied Mrs. Curdle. ‘‘ It’s not as if 
the theatre was in its high and palmy days—you needn’t stand, Miss Snevellicci 
—the drama is gone, perfectly gone.” 

‘“* Asan exquisite embodiment of the poet’s visions, and realisation of human 
intellectuality, gilding with refulgent light our dreamy moments, and laying oper 
a new and magic world before the mental eye, the drama is gone, perfectly gone,” 
said Mr. Curdle. 

‘* What man is there now living whocan present before us all those changing 
and prismatic colours with which the character of Hamlet is invested ?’’ exclaim- 
ed Mrs, Curdle. 

‘« What man indeed—upon the stage ;"’ said Mr. Curdle, with a small reser~ 
vation in favour of himself. ‘Hamlet! Pooh! ridiculous! Hamlet is gone, 
perfectly gone.” 

Quite overcome by these dismal reflections, Mr. and Mrs. Curdle sighed, and 
sat for some time without speaking. At length the lady, turning to Miss Sne- 
vellicci, inquired what play she proposed to have. 

«Quite a new one,”’ said Miss Snevellicci, “of which this gentleman is the 
author, and in which he plays; being his first appearance on any stage. Mr. 
Johnson is the gentleman's name.” 

‘*T hope you have preserved the unities, Sir !’’ said Mr. Curdle. 

‘The original piece isa French one, said Nicholas. ‘* There is abundance 
of incidents, sprightly dialogue, strongly-marked characters—” 

‘* —All unavailing without a strict observance of the unities, Sir,” returned 
Mr. Curdle. ‘‘ The unities of the drama before everything.” 

“Might I ask you,” said Nicholas, hesitating between the respect he ought 
to assume, and his love of the whimsical, ‘‘ might I ask you what the unities 
are 1’ 

Mr. Curdle coughed and considered. ‘‘ The unities, Sir,” he said, “‘ are a com~ 
pleteness—a kind of an universal dove-tailedness with regard to place and time— 
a sort of a general oneness, if I may be allowed to use so strong an expression. 
I take those to be the dramatic unities, so far as I have been enabled to bestow 
attention upon them, and I have read much upon the subject, and thought much. 
I find, running through the performances of this child,” said Mr. Curdle, turn- 
ing to the phenomenon, ‘‘a unity of feeling, a breadth, alight and shade, @ 
warmth of colouring, a tone, a harmony, a glow, and artistical development of 
original conceptions, which I look for in vain among older performers—I don’t 
know whether I make myself understood ?”’ 

“ Perfectly,’ replied Nicholas. 

** Just so,”’ said Mr. Curdle, pulling up his neckeloth. ‘That is my defini- 
tion of the unities of the drama.” 

Mrs. Curdle, had sat listening to this lucid explanation with great complacen- 
cy, and it being finished, inquired what Mr. Curdle thought about putting down 
their names. 

“IT don't know, my dear; upon my word I don’t kaow,” said Mr. Curdle. 
“If we do, it must be distinctly understood that we do not pledge ourselves to 
the quality of the performances. Let it go forth to the world, that we do not 
give them the sanction of our names, but that we confer the distinction merely 
upon Miss Snevellicci. That being clearly stated, I take it to be, as it were 
a duty, that we should extend our patronage toa degraded stage even for the 
sake of the associations with whichit is entwined. Mave you got two-and- 
sixpence for half-a-crown, Mises Snevellicci!”’ said Mr. Curdle, turning over 
four of those pieces of money. 

Miss Snevellicci felt in all the corners of the pink reticule, but there was 
nothing in any of them. Nicholas murmured a jest about his being an author, 
and thought it best not to go through the form of feeling in his pockets at 
all. 

‘‘ Let me see,”’ said Mr. Curd!e; “ twice four's eight shi'lings a piece to the 
boxes, Miss Snevellicci, is exceedingly dear in the present state of the drama— 
three half-crowns is seven-and-six ; we shall not differ about sixpence, I sup- 
pose. Sixpence will not part us, Miss Snevellici ?” 

Poor Miss Snevellicci took the three balf-crowns with many smiles and bends, 
and Mrs Curdle, adding several supplementary directions relative to keeping the 
places for them, and dusting the seat, and sending two clean bills as soon as they 
came out, rang the bell as a sigual for breaking up the conference 

‘Odd people those,” said Nicholas, when they got clear of the house. 

‘“‘T assure you,” said Miss Snevellicci, taking his arm, “that I think myself 


very lucky they did sot owe all the money instead of being sixpence short. 
In the confidence that our fellow-townsmen have not lost that high appreciation 


Now, if you were to succeed, they will give people to understand that they had 
always patronised you ; and if you were to fail they would have been quite cer- 
tain of that from the very beginning.” 

The next house they visited they were in great glory, for there resided the 
six children who were so enraptured with the public action of the phenomenon, 
and who being called down from ihe nursery to be treated with a private view of 
that young lady, proceeded to poke their fingers into her eyes, and tread 
upon her toes, and show her many other little attentions peculiar to their time of 
life. 


‘“‘T shall certainly persuade Mr. Borumto takea private box,” said the lady 
of the house, after a most gracious reception. ‘I shall only take two of 
the children, and will make up the rest of the party, of geatlemen—y our 
| admirers, Miss Snevelicci. Augustus, you naughty boy, leave the little girl 
| alone.” 


This was addressed to a young gentleman who was pinching the phenomenon 
behind, apparently with the view of ascertaining whether she was real. 

‘‘Tam sure you must be very tired,” said the mama, turning to Miss Sne- 
vellicci. ‘I cannot think of allowing you to go without first taking a glass of 
wine. Fie Charlotte, ] am ashamed of you. Miss Lane, my dear, pray see to 
the children.” 

Miss Lane was the governess, and this entreaty was rendered necessary by 
the abrupt behaviour of the youngest Miss Borum, who having filched the pbe- 


was taken so very illin the night that I thought she would have expired in my | nomenon’s little green parasol, was now carrying it bodily off, while the dis- 
arimes.”’ tracted infant looked helplessly on 

‘*Such a fate is almost to be envied,” returned Nicholas, “bot I am sorry to “1 am sure, where you ever learnt to act as you do,” said good-natured Mrs. 
hear 1! nevertheless.” Borum, turning again to Miss Snevellicci, “I cannot undestand (Emma, don’t 

‘What a creature you are to flatter!” said Miss Snevellicci, buttoning her | stare so); laughing in one piece | crying in the next, and so natural in all—oh 
glove in much confusion | jear!”’ 

‘If it be flattery to admire your charms and accomplishments,” rejoined Ni- ‘Tam very happy to hear you express so favourable an opinion,” said Miss 
cholas, laying his hand upon the scrap-book, *‘ you have better specimens of Snevellice “Tt'’s quite de tful to think you Ike it.”” 
here.”’ “ Like it!” cried Mre. Boram. ‘** Who can help liking it! I would go to 


‘‘Oh you cruel creature, to read such things as those. I’m almost ashamed 


the play twice a week if I could: Idote upon it—only you're too affecting 


' 
: 





sometimes. You do put me in such a state—into such fits of crying! Good- 
ness gracious me, Miss Lane, how can you let them torment that poor 
child sot” s ’ 

The phenomenon wae really in a fair way of beng torn limb from limb, for 
two strong little boys, one hulding on by each of her hands, were dragging her in 
different directions as a trial of strength. However, Miss Lane (who had her- 
self been too much occupied in contemplating the grown up actors, to pay the 
necessary attention to these proceedings) rescued the unhappy infant at this junc- 
ture, who, beiag recruited with a glass of wine, was shortly afterwards taken 
away by her friends, after sustaining no more serious damage than a flattening of 
the pink gause bonnet, anda rather extensive creasing of the white frock and 
trowsers. 

It was a trying morning, for there were a great many calls to make, and 
‘everybody war.ted a different thing ; some wanted tragedies, and others come- 
dies ; some objected to dancing, some wanted scarcely anything else. Some 
thought the comic singer decidedly low, and others hoped be would have more to 
do than he usually bad. Some peoble wouldn't promise to goatall, because 
other people wouldn't promise to go; and other people wouldn’t go at all, be- 
cause other people went. At length, and by little and little, omitting some- 
thing in this place, and adding something in that, Miss Snevellicci pledged her- 
self to a bill of fare which was comprehensive enough, if it had no other merit (it 
included among other trifles, four pieces, divers songs, a few combats, and se- 
veral dances) ; and they returoed home pretty well exhausted with the business 
of the day. ' 

Nicholas worked away at the piece, which was speedily put into rebearsal, and 
then worked away at his own part, which he studied with great perseverance and 
acted—as the whole company said—to perfection. And at length the great day 
arrived. The crier was sent round in the morning to proclaim th. eutertaniments 
with sound of bell in all the thoroughfares ; extra bills of three treet long by nine 
dnches wide, were dispersed in all directions, flang down all the areas, thrust un- 
der ali the knockers, and developed in all the shops ; they were placarded on all 
the walls too, though not with complete success, for an illiterate person having 
undertaken this office during the indisposition of the regular bill-sticker, a part 
were posted sideways and the remainder upside down. 

At half-past five there was a rush of four people to the gallery-door; at a 
quarter before six there were at least a dozen; at six o'clock the kicks were 
terrific ; and when the elder master Crummles opened the door, he was obliged 
to run behind it for his life. Fifveen shillings were taken by Mrs. Grudden in 
the first ten minutes. ee 

Behind the scenes the same unwonted excitement prevailed. Miss Snevellicci 
was in such a perspiration that the paint would scarcely stay onher face. Mrs. 
Crummles was so nervous that she could hardly remember her part. Miss Bra- 
vassa’s ringlets came out of curl with the heat and anxiety ; even Mr. Crumm- 
les himself kept peeping through the hole in the curtain, and running back every 
now and then to announce that another man had come into the pit. 

At last the orchestra left off, and the curtain rose upon the new piece. The 
first scene, in which there was nobody particular, passed off calmly enough, but 
when Miss Snevellicci went on in the second, accompanied by the phenomenon 
as child, what a roar of applause broke out! ‘The people in the Borum box rose 
as one man, waving their hats and handkerchiefs, and uttering shouts of ‘ bravo!” 
Mrs. Borum and the governess cast wreaths upon the stage, of which some 
fluttered into the lamps, and one crowned the temples of a fat gentleman in the 
pit, who, looking eagerly towards the scene remained unconscious of the honour; 
the tailor and his family kicked at the panels of the upper boxes till they threat- 
ened to come out altogether ; the very ginger-beer boy remained transfixed in 
the centre of the house; a young officer, supposed to entertain a passion for 
Miss Snevellicci, stuck bis glass in his eye as though to hide atear. Again and 
again Miss Snevellicci curtseyed lower and lower, and again and again applause 
came down louder and louder. At length when the phenomenon picked up one 
of the smoking wreaths and put iton sideways over Miss Snevellicci’s eye, it 
reached i's climax, and the play proceeded. 

But when Nicholas came on for his crack scene with Mrs Crummles, what 
a clapping of hands there was! When Mrs. Crummles (who was his unworthy 
mother), sneered, and called him ‘ presumptuous boy,”’ and he defied her, what 
a tumult of applause came on! When he quarrelied with the other gentleman 
aboutthe young lady, and producing a case of pistols, said, that if he was a 
gentleman, he would fight bim in that drawing room, till the furniture was 
sprinkled with the blood of one if not of two—how the box, pit and gallery join- 
ed in one most vigorous cheer! When he called his mother names, because 
she wouldn’t give up the young lady's property, and she relenting, caused him 
to relent likewise, and fall down on one knee and ask her blessing, how the 
ladies in the audience sobbed! When he was hid behind the curtain in the 


ings, as well as by Dr. Ferrars, to suffer nothing to agitate and grieve him, if I 


could by any means prevent it. I was quite undecided what course to pursue, 
when Mrs. Tracey entered the room. The cold hauteur with which I had recei- 
ved her answer on the subject of my son’s addresses to her daughter, it appeared 
had worked a much more favourable effect on her mind than any arguments or 
entreaties could have done. She felt that the friendship of a countess and the 
love of an earl's son were not to be rashly cast away; and she came to propose 
that the young people should be allowed to associate together on terms of friend 
ship for three months, that love should be a proscribed subject between them du- 
ring that time, and that the world should not be acquainted with the proba- 
bility that their intimacy might terminate in a union. At the end of that 
period, she said, she would give her consent, if both the parties still continued 
to wish it. There was something that hurt my pride in her patronising and pa- 
rading manner of making her concessions ; but Aubrey received them with trans- 
port: it was impossible, he said, that three months should make any alteration 
in his feelings, and Blanche more cautiously said that she did not conceive it 
probable they would create any change in hers. I was very ready to comply 
with Mrs. Tracey's wish for secrecy. I felt that Lady Barlow would be delight- 
ed to circumvent any wishes of my son or myself, and my conscience did not re- 
proach me for concealing the attachment in question from Lord Ellerton, since 
he had repeatedly told me that if Aubrey could marry a well-educated, amiable 
young woman with a moderate portion, he thought that he would be much hap- 
pier, living on his small estate in peace and retirement, than he would be ina 
more eleyated sphere. Two months of perfect happiness to Aubrey ensued. 
Although he did not address Blanche as a lover, he felt quite sure that at the 
stipulated time she would permit him to doso. She on her part treated him with 
all the placid tenderness which an affectionate sister would show toan only brother. 
Her mother frequently reminded her that she was still free and disengaged, but 
she did not appear to have the smal!est wish to avail herself of her freedom. I 
should bave felt more happy than I had been since my fatal transgression, if Au- 
brey’s health had been fully established ; but the consumptive symptoms still oc- 
casionally evinced themselves, and the physician told me that were he, by any 
undue exertion or excitement, to rupture a blood-vessel, he greatly feared that 
the consequences would be fatal. There appeared little prospect however of his 
exposure to any great trial either of body or mind, for Blauche was as watchful 
as myself in dissuading him from any imprudent exertion which might be preju- 
dicial to him, and her serene and tranquil temper was a safeguard against any 
of those irritating disputes which sometimes take plece even between attached 
lovers. 

My happiness was soon disturbed by a visit from Lady Barlow, who told me 
that she had come to pass a few weeks at Hastings, principally to enjoy the so- 
ciety of myself and Mrs. Tracey. I felt a foreboding that her arrival would 
work woe to my poor bev, and my fears were corroborated when she informed 
me that it was the intention of my son Lord Montford to pass two or three days 
with me, that he might personally inform himself of the health of his brother. 


The next morning ord Montford arrived, and with his usual frankness told 
me that although he was very glad to find Aubrey improved in health ; he should 
have been satisfied with hearing of it by letter, had not Lady Barlow absolutely 
tempted him to come by assuring him that a perfect prodigy of female beauty 
was on visiting terms at my house.—* Have I been rightly informed ?”’ said he, 
addressing Aubrey ; ‘‘Is this all-conquering Blanche Tracey actually a ‘ ninth 
statue’ worthy of being transposed to a niche in the peerage!”’ 

Aubrey turned pale and bit his lip, but merely replied that Miss Tracey was 
indeed uncommonly lovely, and: changed the conversation. 

The next day Lady Barlow, apprehensive I suppose that I sheuld avoid intro- 
ducing Lord Montford at Mrs. Tracey’s, called and volunteered to introduce him 
herself. It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs Tracey was in raptures with 
her visitor, and he on his part was no less enchanted with the beauty of Blanche. 
A succession of invitations ensued. The presence of a young nobleman at a 
watering place is a great stimulus to gaiety. The three days mentioned as the 
term of his visit passed, a fortnight elapsed in addition, and he was still at Hast- 
ings. When I wished for Blanche’s society in the morning, she was always en- 
gaged in some riding or sailing party of which Lord Montford formed one ; and 
when I invited her in the evening, she generally excused herself on the plea of 
being obliged to attend her mother, to the house of some one of their gay ac- 
quaintance, whoof course delighted to extend her hospitality to a popular and 
handsome young viscount. 

I spoke indignantly to Mrs. Tracey on the subject. She answered me coolly 
| —‘* Remember, Lady Ellerton, that I stipulated that my daughter should be con- 
| sidered free and disengaged till the expiration of three months ; a few days will 
complete that period, and I promise you that she shall then decide for herself 
without any control from me; till then however | certainly think that I have the 





dark, and the wicked relation poked a sharp sword in every direction, save | right of directing her actions, and requiring her company in my visits whenever it 
where his legs were plainly visible, what a thrill of anxious fear ran through the pleases me,” 

house! His air, his figure, his walk, his look, everything he said or did, was the | This was all very true, and neither Aubrey nor myself would for a moment 
subject of commendation. There was around of applause every time he spoke. | have murmured at the way in which the time and attention of Blanche were en- 
And when at last, in the pump-and-tub scene, Mrs. Grudden lighted the blue fire, | grossed, had it appeared distressing to herself, but such was not the case. I had 
and all the unemployed members of the company came in, and tumbled down in | never seen her so apparently happy and animated as when she was receiving the 
various directions—not because that had anything to do with the plot, but in or- | attentions of Lord Montford; they gave to her the only attractions that she want- 
der to finish off with a tableau—the audience (who had by this time increased | ed—those of spirit and sensibility, and when he quitted her side, a sudden re- 
considerably) gave vent to such a shout of enthusiasm, as had not been heard | vulsion seemed to come over her, and she was again passive, quiet and indiffer- 
in those walls for many aud many a day. ent. These events I saw with anguish, were working decided injury on poor 


In short, the success both of new piece and new actor was complete, and 
when Miss Snevellicci was called for at the end of the play, Nicholas led heron, | 
and divided the applause.--[ To be continued. ] 


DECEPTION.—A TALE. 
By mks. aBby.—[Resumed from a former number cf the Albion.] 

I quite prepared myself for the certainty that Aubrey would fall in love with 
my young guest, and I looked forward on the circumstance with pleasure. | 
was aware that whenever he loved he would love ardently and intensely, and I 
had never seen any one whom I would have embraced with unmixed satisfaction 
as a daughter in law, till | beheld Blanche Tracey. We walked and rode toge- 
ther in the mornings, and in the evenings we read, played, or sang; every day 
seemed to render more striking the congeniality of habits and tastes between 
these yuung people: there was a difference in their dispositions ; Aubrey was 
like myself warm in his feelings ana passions ; Blanche was singularly tranquil 
and geutle. But I knew the evils of strong passions, and I rejoiced that the | 
tender and fragile girl in whom I took so deep an interest was spared from their | 
tyranny. 

Aubrey revealed his scutiments to me when he firet beeame conscious of them, 
and I approved and encouraged them. I may safely say that I felt no portion of | 
that mean jealously often entertained by a mother towards the chosen of her son. | 
Blanche’s love for retirement and for in‘ellectual pursuits seemed to afford a de- 
cided earnest of his happiness with her. They would have enough for compe- 
tence in quietness and seclusion, and the health and spirits of my dear son need | 
not be exposed to the contact of a rude and unfeeling world, with which he was | 
unfit to contend. Aubrey however expressed himself exceedingly doubtful con | 





cerning the reciprocal affection of Blarche, and at his request I undertook to 
speak to ber on the subject. She listened to me in silence, her colour only | 
slightly deepening ; and at the conclusion of my words, lifting up her soft blue 
eyes to me with a calm and s’eady gaze, she said, “I will tell you the truth dear 
Lady Ellerton ; I do not think [ am formed for love—that is, the love of which 
we read in poems and romances ; I am naturally quiet and composed ; neither 
the troubles nor the pleasures of life have that strong effect on my mind which I 
perceive they have on the mind of others ; but I entertain the truest friendship | 
and esteem fur your son, and if his happiness depend upon me, I should be most 
ungrateful to you and to him if I could neglect to promote it by every means in 
my power.” 

Inis speech did not quite please me: I saw that my cherished Aubrey was 
not loved as I considered he deserved to be loved, but I fuliy coincided in the 
opinion of Blanche that she was incapable of any violent attachment, and I re- 
flected that Aubiey’s nerves and spirits might probably be subjected to painful 
trials of excitement, had he fixed his choice on a woman of feelings as warm and | 
sensitive as hisown. Blanche acdded, that duty to her mother must be her first | 
consideration ; and I immediately waited on Mrs Tracey to make known to her 
the events of the morning. I had not anticipated the least disapproval from her ; 
the younger son of an earl, I should have thought, would have been welcomed 
by her with rapture as a son-in law, but to my great astonishment she received | 
ny proposal very coolly. 

** The young couple would have but a very small income.” she said, ‘ and it | 
was of little use to marry into a noble family without having the means cf living | 
in a style of equality with them ; indeed to confess the truth, she had noticed 
the Hou Mr. Neville’s attentions fur some time, and had written ber particular 
friend Lady Barlow word of them, and Lady Barlow had said in ber last letter 
that she sincerely hoped she would not suffer Blanche to throw herself away ip 
such a manner, since her exceeding beauty and good introduction were qu 
sufficient to eniitk 


Ite 
1 

her to expect the union of rank and wealth in a husband.” | 
I was gteaily displeased with this speech ; for 
her interference in my aff 


angry with Lady Barlow 
irs, and incensed at the idea that any one could be | 
said to * throw herself away” ov my precious Aubrey. I merely told Mrs Tra- 
coy that I was sorry I had troubled her, and took a proud and distant 

her Blanche I was aware would be perfectly quiescent and resigned to ber mo 
ther’s will, and | trusted to be a to prevail on Aubrey to reconcile 

the disappointment, and quit Hastings with me immediately ; but | 
for Bianche secmed to have taken a stronger hold on his heart than | bad sus 
mised ; he assured me that he believed his life to depead on the success of bis 


| 
s@uit, and I had been repeated!y aiid earnestly enjoined by the physician at Hast | 


leave of 


| People tell me that you had once a predilection for the same lady, Mr. Neville,’ 
| she continued, turning to my son; ‘ but it is all best as it is ; 


taste can never alter 


Aubrey’s constitution; his appetite forsook him, his sleeping at night was fever- 
ish and fitful, and although he never mentioned the name of Blanche, I felt that 
she was never absent from his thoughts and heart. 

One morning Lady Barlow called upon us. ‘I suppose I may soon congratu- 
late you Lady Ellerton,” said she, ‘‘ on your fair daughter-in-law ; a more beau- 
tiful vicountess will certainly never have dazzled St. James.” 

‘**T do not understand you,” replied I; ‘if you are alluding to Lord Montford 
aud Miss Tracey, I have no reason from either of the parties to conclude that 
any attachment exists between them.” 

‘*O pardon me,” she replied ; ** I have good authority for knowing that Lord 
Montford has written to his father on the subject, and you know so well his 
doting affection for his son, that you cannot imagine he will refusé his consent 
an elder son may 
afford to marry a slenderly-portioned beauty, but Lombard Street heiresses 
and well -jointured widows are the fit prizes for the younger brothers.”’ 

She took her leave, happy in the wounds she had inflicted. 

Aubrey seemed too much overcome for conversation and retired to his own 
room I immediately formed my resolution. It was necessary that I should 
have an explanatory conversation with Blanche befurefthe answer arrived from 
Lord Ellerton, which would probably sanction his son in paying his immediate 
addresses to her, and] sent to request that she would call upon me. She en- 
tered the room, blooming, tranquil aud lovely as usual. 

* Blanche,” said I, too much agitated to employ any circumlocution in ad- 
dressing her, ‘ you are treating both my son and myself in a heartless and un- 
feeling manner. Why are we thus continually deprived of your society? Why 
do you thus exclusively devote to another that time and attention which you 
once gave to Aubrey alone !”’ 

‘* Dear Lady Ellerton,” she replied, ‘I am sincerely sorry that you should be 
displeased with me; but my mother tells me, and I cannot but agree with ber, 
that it is my first duty to pay obedience and respect toher: if I refused to give 
her my company when she wishes it, I feel that I should grieve and offend 
her. ” 

‘** Do not evade my enquiries, Blanche,” I answered; ‘‘are you reluctant to 
make this sacrifice to your mother, or do you really consider it as any sacrifice 
at all?” She blushed, and remained silent. ‘Tell me,’’ I continved with in 
creased energy, ‘that it is your purpose at the end ef ten days to declare your 
unchanged affection for Aubrey aud enter into an open engagement with him, 
and I will recall my injurious suspicions and even ask your pardon for them.” 





‘It is not my purpose.”’ said she, with more firmness and self-possession than 
I had hitherto observed inher. “‘Had I been engaged to Mr. Neville, Lady 
Ellerton, no temptation on earth could nave persuaded me to wish even in| 
thonght to be free; and so far as my power extends, I am sure I should have 
proved to him a tender and affectionate wife; but being still disengaged, I trust 
I am not violating any honourable feeling, when I say that I do not in future wish | 
to be anything more to him than a friend and sister.” 

“A sister!” I repeated with bitter sarcasm; “yes, I can well fathom the | 
reason of your change of sentiments. O Blanche! have you not often assured 
me that you dislike pomp and parade—that you shunned the glare of crowded 
assemblirs—that titles, power and equipage possessed no charm for you ? 

‘*And I assured you truly, Lady Elierton,” she said; ‘the simplicity of my 
I feel myself far better suited for retirement than for a 
gay and exalted sphere.” 

‘“Why then so palpably encourage the attentions of Lord Montford?” j 
asked 

She appeared more agitated than I hed ever seen her; the colour quickly deep 
ened on her cheek, and as quickly receded from it. 

**[T do not know why I should blush to speak the truth,” said she; 
Lady Ellerton, who so justly regard and value one of your sons, cannot surely 
other. A short time a 
that [ had never felt what the romantic call love. 


‘*and yo 


e blind to the merits and attractions of the » 1 told vou 


I could not say so now If 


1 | Montford should honour me by offering me his hand, J would accept it, 
} 


mself; and were he 
joy tt 

2 fied va 

will, but on ardent and disinterested affec- | 


for the sake of his rank and wealth, but for h 


ve of those advantages, I would accept it with even more 
ecause my feelings for him are t founded o 
t ambition, Or on sisterly good 


tien.” 


; up with the perspiration streaming 


| ing out before bim. 





A heavy fall in the adjoining room prevented my reply, Alas! my poor 
Aubrey, whe had been sitting reading there when Blanche entered, had been 
unable to resist the temptation of remaining an unsuspected auditor of our con- 
versation, and the last declaration of Blanche was too much for him. A bitter 
trial indeed it must have proved to him, to discover that the brother who had 
been his rival from his birth, had so completely and triumphantly won the warm 
affections of the calm, serene girl who had never for himself shown or felt more 
than the regard of a sister. I rushed into the room: my worst fears were real- 
ized; Aubrey had broken a blood-vessel ; the blood was gushing in torrents from 
his mouth. I instantly felt that all hope was fled. I summoned assistance ; the 
physician who lived within a few doors of us was immediately procured. The 
moment he came, his countenance told me that he knew the accident to be fatal 
Aubrey, speechless and insensible, was conveyed to bed. Blanche returned 
home to mourn the direful effects of her instability and weakness ; and I knelt 
by the pillow of my son, uttering wild and convulsive sobs. 

In a few minutes Lady Barlow entered the room; the servants, who persisted 
in imagining her my fond and faithful friend had sent for her. She shrank back 
for a moment, as if fearful lest | should reproach her ; but she had no cause for 
apprehension ; all my indignaticn was turned against myself. I knew my son 
to be the rightful Lord Montford, and had he been introduced into society as 
such, he would have been eagerly courted and welcomed by Mrs. Tracey, and 
his admiration would no sooner have been declared to her daughter, than their 
engagement would have been publicly declared. And who had deprived him of 
his rightful station in the world! ‘The mother who would have gladly sacrificed 
her life to save his. Lady Barlow’s callous feelings were evidently moved : she 
had been guided in her conduct by the malicious wish of mortifying Aubrey and 
myself, but she had not contemplated the dreadful result ; and when she looked 
on the ghastly and pallid face of the unfortunate young man before her, remorse 
touched her heart and she shed a few natural tears. In less than an hour all 
was over; my Aubrey had ro returning moment of consciousness ; not a look 
or word greeted his fond mother, to furnish her with a precious theme of after 
recollection. My grief then found words. I threw myself on the lifeless body, 
declared that this scene of horror was all my work, and reproached myself as 
the murderer of my only son. The physician looked amazed ; but Lady Barlow 
hinted to him that my senses were evidently failing me, and I soon verified her 
words. I was carried ina state of insensibility to my chamber and recovered at 
length, not to consciousness, but to wild incoherent ravings. 

Above a fortnight elapsed before I was restored to the full powers of my 
mind. Lady Barlow during that time took up her resideuce in my house, 
and established herself as my chief nurse. She afterwards told me that 
when my husband came down to Hastings, which he did immediately on re 
ceiving tidings of the death of his son, she peremptorily refused him admission 
to my room, apprehensive lest he should detect ‘**methud in my madness.’ 
To the servants she said, that it was not at all extraordinary I should 
speak of Aubrey as my only son, and disown Lord Montford, since I had never 
been so fond of the latter: and the recent events must of course have 
tended to irritate me against him. She related to me these manceuvres, as if 
they gave her a claim to my gratitude. I did not feel the least thankful to her, 
for | was aware that my exposure and disgrace would be a matter of no grief to 
her; but that being herself gratified with the deception, she was fearful on her 
own account lest it should be exposed. She had the gratification moreover of 
being quoted in all the circles of Hastingsas the model of a true and devoted 
friend who really quitted all the gaieties she was enjoying, to watch by the sick- 
bed of a delirious sufferer. The corpse of poor Aubrey had been removed to 
Ashburn Park, and the funeral had taken place while [ was unconscious of pass- 
ing events. 

A few days after my recovery I quitted Hastings, and reached Ashburn Park 
by slow stages. Lord Ellerton received me with the most soothing kindness ; 
and J found that be had ordered a splendid monument to be erected tothe me- 
mory of the son whom he perhaps felt conscious he had never sufficiently loved 
or valued in life. It will very likely be supposed that my aversion to Lord Mont- 
ford was increased by the late circumstances ; but such was not the case. He 
assured me earnestly and solemnly—and I had never detected him in a falsehood 
—that so far from believing his brother to be attached to Blanche Tracey, the ru- 
mour had not even reached him that he had bestowed passing attentions on her; 
and when the disastrous event took place that caused all particulars to be known, 
he wrote a letter to Mrs. Tracey, severely blaming her conduct in the affair, 
and saying that such distressing remintscerces would hereafter be so connected 
with the sight of her daughter and herself, ihat he must beg that all future inter- 
course between them might cease. Mrs. Tracey immediately quitted Hastings, 
and went over to France with her unhappy and repentant daughter. Lord Mont- 
ford also censured Lady Barlow for her conduct ; but she firmly maintained that 
she was as ignorant of the real state of the case as he was, and as Mrs. Tracey was 
not present to contradict her, and I did not feel disposed to do so, he exonerated 
her from all blame. 

Deeply as I wept over the untimely fate of my poor boy, I derived a sweet 
consolation from the knowledge that he was prepared for death—that he loved, 
believed, and trasted in his Saviour, and that through his mediation he was now 
enjoying a heritage far more precious than that of which I had deprived him. 
My Aubrey had executed a will as soon as he was of age, directing that the 
estate which I had presented to him should revert to me in the event of his 
death. Lord Ellerton desired meto retain the rents for my own use ; and 
my power of bestowing charities being greatly enlarged, | passed much of 
my time in visiting and relieving the poor and afflicted. My husband’s manner 
to me, since the death of our son, had been unremittingly kind and tender, and 
the affection of our early years seemed reviving in the hearts of each of us. I 
also took a greater pleasure in reading the Scriptures and religions books, and 
the world spoke of me as the pattern of all that was exemplary. 1 ceitainly be- 
came more and more anxious to act as a Christian should do, more fervent in 
prayer, more conscious of my own wickedsess, and less severe on the faults 
of others. Itmay justly be objected to me, that I ought to have madethe con- 
fession of my past sins one of the first evidences of my improved principle. I 
often, contemplated such a measure; but when I reflected that no confession 
could repair the evil that had been wrought, and that my husband’s peace and 
happiness would be the certain sacrifice, I reconciled myself to the preservation 
of silence. By this line of conduct I showed that J was only partially 
enlightened and awakened. A true Christian wonld have felt that an open 
disclosure of the whole truth was alike due to God and man. 

{Having received the conclusion of this ‘Tale we shall give it to our readers 
without intermission. } 

on 
OLIVER TWIST; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS. BY ‘“ BOzZ." 
[Continued from the Alhion of Nev. 17.\—CHAPTER XIX 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE OF OLIVER'S, EXHIBITING DECIDED MARKS OF GENIUS, 
BECOMES A PUBLIC CHARACTER IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Upon the very same night when Nancy, having lulled Mr. Sikes tosleep, bur- 
ried on her self-imposed mission to Roze Maylie, there advanced to wards London 
by the great North Road two persons, upon whom itis expedient that this histo- 
ry should bestow some attention. 

They were a man and woman, or perhaps they would be better described as 
atmale and female; for the former was one of those long-limbed, knock-kneed, 
shambling, bony figures, to whom it is difficult toassign any precise age,—look- 
ing as they do, when they are yet boys, like under-grown men, and when they 
are almost men, like overgrown boys. The woman was young, but of that ro- 
bust make, as she need have been to bear the weight of the heavy bundle which 
was strapped to her back. Her companion was not encumbered with much lug- 
gage, as there merely dangled from a stick which he carried over his shoulder 
small parcel wrapped in a common handkerchief,and apparently light enough 
This circumstance, added to the length of his legs, which were of unusual 
extent, enabled him with mach ease to keep some half dozen paces in advance 
of his companion, to whom he occasionally turned with an impatient jerk of the 
head. as if reproaching her tardiness, and urging her to greater exertion 

Thus they toiled along the dusty road, taking little heed of any object within 
sight, save when they stepped aside to allow a wider passage for the mail-coach- 
es which were whirling out of town, until they passed through Highgate arch- 
way, when the foremost traveller stopped and called impatiently to his com- 
panion, : 

‘* Come on, can’t yer 1— What a lazybones yer are, Charlotte !"’ 

‘“ jt's a heavy load, I can tell you,” said the female, coming up, almost breath- 
less with fatigue. ; 

‘Heavy! What are yer talking about !—what are yer made for!” rejoined 
the male traveller, changing his own little bundle as he spoke to the other shoul- 
der. ‘Qh! there yer are, resting again! Well, if you ain’t enough to tire any- 
body’s patience out, [ dont know what is.” . 

“Ts it much fartber?’’ asked the woman, resting herself on a bar k, and looking 
from her face 
‘Much farther !—Yer as good as there,” said the long-legged tramper, point- 


: A 
there—tbose are the lights of London 


’ 


» 5 Look 
lhey're a good mile off at least,” said the woman despondingly 

‘ Never mind whether theyre two mile off or twenty,” said Noah C'aypole, 

twas; “but get up and come on, or I'll kick yer; and so I give yer no- 

1as he crossed the road while 

the woman rose 


‘s red nose grew redder with anger 
as if fully prepared to put |! hreat into execution 
is by his side 
Vhere do you mean to stop for the night, Nosh?” sho asked, efter they 


ed a few hundred yards. 


anv farther remark, and trudged onw 


had wall 
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sions, of the ascendancy which England had been able to recover both in Tur- 
key and Persia ; the consequence of which will, no doubt, be, to moderate any 
warlike ardour which may have manifested itself among one or two of the native 
powers. 

From the Morning Post. : 

Her Majesty's steam packet Blazer arrived at Malta on the 14th Cues 
night, bringing news from Bombay to the 12th September. Reports had reac , 
ed India of the defeat of the Persian forces before Herat, in which it appeare 
some Russians had assisted, the death of a Russian general officer being “a 
tioned. Although no official accounts had reached Calcutta, it seems, that the 
plans and intrigues of Russia were placed beyond doubt, and must have been very 
extensive, since we learn, that the papers which have fallen into the hands of the 
Government, establish, that she was dabbling with all the powers and princes to 
the northward, and it was believed, that Russian emissaries had been sent to the 
Burmese by another route.* The Rajah of Sattarah was quite under the influ- 
ence of Russia . : 

The most active warlike preparations were visible in all the presidencies. 
Troops from Bengal, to the amount of 25,000 men, and 5,000 from Bombay 
were to inarch towards Cabool, and the Nepaulese were to be watched by a force 
from Madras. The Indian Government, in fact, had shown @ determination to 
exhibit activity and energy, in order to overawe, if possible, the northern provin- 
ces; but the greatest uneasiness was manifest, and the natives did not hesitate to 
declare their satisfaction at the prospect of the arrival of the Russians, and the 
probability of their having new masters. 

Frow the United Service Gazette. P ; 

The following intelligence, which we have received this morning (exclusively, 
we believe) from India, is of the highest importance ; 30,000 men have taken the 
field against the Russians, who are marching against Caboo!—25,060 men from 
Bengal and 5,090 from Bombay. Our troops are to take possession of Herat, 
Cabool, and Candahar. A treaty has been entered into between the Governor- 
General and Runjeet Sing. : ; 

The following troops were under orders for this service, according to the Delhi 
Gazette, of 15th August, Agra Ukhar, of 18th August, and Bombay Gazctte, of 
September 1 : 

‘ Two troops of Horse Artillery. 

“ Major Pew’s Camel Battery. 

‘«Two companies of European Foot Artillery. 

‘Two companies of Sappers. 

* Her Majesty’s 15th Lancers. 

“ Second, Third, and Fourth Regiments of Bengal Light Cavalry. 

** Her Majesty’s Third Regiment of Foot. 

** Her Majesty’s 13th Regiment of Foot. 

“2d, Sth, 16th, 17th, 27th, Wh, Bist, 35th, 37th, 42d, 43d, 48th, and 53d 
Regiments of Bengal Native Infantry. 

“ This force is to assemble at Kurnaul, on the 31st of October, thence to pro- 
ceed via Bhutner, Bhawnipore, and Mithenkate, to Candahar, Cabool, and 
Herat.” 

The mail brought by this conveyance cannot be expected in London, until 
Tuesday, the 13th Nov., by the Iberia steamer, in consequence of the damage to 
the Royal Tar steamer. ‘The mail via Marseilles may be expected in London on 
Monday morning. The mails trom India, commencing 27th September, 1837, up 
to, and including, 4 June, 1838, have averaged 54 days in their transit va Mar- 
seilles, and 61 days via Falmouth 

(From the Bombay Gazette Sept, 21.) 

Capt Wade, political agent, returned to Louisiana on the 23d of Angust, from 
Lahore, where he had settled everything to his satisfaction with Runjeet Sing 
respecting the operations of the approaching campaign ; onty 5,000 of our troops 
will be gushed on into Candahar and Cabool, with the forces of Shah Soojah, 
to assist in re-seating the ex-King upon the guddee. With regard to the ad- 
vance of the Russians upon Khiva, we may say, that this circumstance was 
firmly believd at Delhi, though uot officially known, and that it was generally 
believed that this address accounted for the non-advance of the Usbecks to the 
relief of Herat. Shah Soojah’s force is to consist of five battalions of regular 
infantry, each 800 strong, and two regiments of irregular horse, with guns at- 
tached ; each corps isto haveacaptain and one subaltern. Upwards of 900 
men have already been enlisted at Loodeanah, besides others who have been en- 
listed at the different stations in Upper India. One of the corps of irregular 
herse is to be raised by Lieutenant Nicholsoa, at Delhi, where Captain Macon 
4s now enlisting men for the infantry. Captain Anderson, it is said, is to have 
the command of one of the corps of irregular horse. 

Caritain Wade, political agent, passed through Loodcanah on the 17th of Au 
<j . for Lahore, for the purpose of presenting the treaty which had been signed 
Y ue Governor-General to Runjeet Sing. The gallant captain was expected 
ack at Loodcanah by the 20th or 21st of August. 


* There is every reason to believe this report unfounded 


BORDER WARFARE. 


The following appeal has been made to the frontier population by an eloquent 
and concientivus gentleman of Jeffersun county. We hope it will produce 
good effect. 





From the True Patriot. 

Patricts of the County of Jefferson —Previons to the heart-rending disaster 
which has befallen some hundred and thirty of your‘fellow citizens in Upper Ca- 
nada, the public mind had been agitated by rumours of a projected irruption into 
that Province, by citizens of this and other frontier States ; planned and orga 
nized in and through the medium of certain secret societies extending along the 
whole line of territory bordering on the British dominions. The character, ob- 
ject and tendency, of those societies were not deiinitely known, in as much as 
their members were bound together by an oath of affiliation and secrecy. But 
enough transpired to create, in the minds of rational and reflecting men, a most 
intense and fearful interestin the subject. They ascertained thata complete 
civil and military organization had been effected, for the conquest of Upper and 
Lower Canada. that an army had been created—troops enroiled—munitions of 
war provided, and money raised for this expedition : and that a blow was about 
to be struck for the subjugation of the British Government there by citizens 
of the United States with the expected aid of disaffected British subjects in those 
provinces ! 

It was known that meetings of these societies were frequently held and nu- 
meronsly attended ; receiving constant accessions of stength; inspired by a strange 
and extraordinary enthusiasm: surmounting every obstacle of inconvenience 
and expense, avocation and duty. Labourers left their employ—mechanics aban- 
doned their shops—merchants their counters—magistrates their official duties— 
husbands their families—Children their parents—Coristians their churchys— Min- 
asters of the Gospel their charge,—to attend these disorganizing and fanatical as- 
semb'ages. The poor man would leave his family suffering, to attend, at night 
ina most inclement season, and at a distance from home, these mes tings, to which 
he could only be admitted by taking an oath which in its character or tendency vio- 
lated his allegiance to his country, and his laws; and bound him, if need might be, 
to sanction, connive at, or conceal, any crisne whichemight be there planned or per- 
petrated, and for this privilege, with his family neglected at home, would obtain 
and pay his dollar into the Patriot Treasury! The public officer, the magistrate, 
the conservator of the peacr WAS ONLY ADMITTED THERE by breaking the official oath 
whic he had previously taken ‘io support the constitution and laws of his country!’ 
Antimasons, who a few years since had by their efforts overthrown the Masonic 
institutions, were the first and foremost in the organization of these associations : 
thus giving the lie to all their professions, and rearing up an affiliated union, infi- 
nitely more dangerous than that which they had destroyed. In short the sys- 
tem Comprehended, and was in fact a“ grand conspiracy” against the l:ws, the 
constitutions, order, good faith, and neutrality of the country. It was the setting 
on foot an invasion of a foreign country with which we were at peace, and the sub- 
jugation of its government! ! The aid of the public press, that powerful engine 
of good or eyil, according as it is wielded, was invoked, and it became “ an in- 
cendiary ally of this confederation.”—By some of its most unprine:pled leaders 
men were induced to join in by the promise of gain, arising from the conquest 
of Canada, or the plunder of its inhabitants. Soldiers were thus enlisted ; and 
they were told that they had nothing to do but to* go up and possess the land:” 
that its inhabitants would flock to their standard ; and thatthe governinent would 
be subjugated without a conflict. Many were infatuated with the belief that ‘he 
canse of the Patriots in Canada were assimilated to that of the American Re- 
Volution ; forgetting that our resistance to England arose from tazation without 
representation—and that the people of Cauada so far from being faxed by the 
Parent country, have always been gided by it in the support of the Colonial Go- 
Vvernment. 

With whatever motive, however, the coalition soon became powerful ; inso- 
much that few of those who remained faihfyl to their ailegiance, their country 
and its laws. its national faith and honor, dared to set. themselves in array 


of it, has rendered himself amenable not only to the laws of the United States 
against the violation of neutrality—but to the charge of murder !!—They have 
procered the enlistment of troops, for what!—to invade Canada !—and, as a 
consequence, to fight with, and PUT’ TO DEATH those who should resist 
them. ‘They have sent those poor, deluded, but gallant men, who had the bold- 
ness tocross over at Prescott, to inevitable death; and in this way they are 
guilty of murder! They have broken the hearts of fathers, mothers, and the 
relatives of those inexperienced and enthusiastic boys “ whom they have thus 
sent to death.” They have made a wide sweep of excruciating and unmitigated 
wretchedness in this once happy country. They have made it another Rachel, 
“weeping for her children, ead ya were not.” They have disorganized 
and demoralized society. They have corrupted jurors—invaded the Halls of 
Justice. They have made man to hate, and be jealous of his fellow man, ard, 
in fine, have done more mischief than they can ever retrieve or repair. And 
for what object, and for what result? ‘To extend human liberty will the answer 
be? God of Heaven! Has all this evil been done ‘in the naine, and for the 
sake of Liberty?” Freedom to the people of Canada! who do not want it; 
and who, instead of rising in your aid, ‘have shot down your patriot Soldiers 
with the very gous which you have furnished them by your,own contributions !”’ 
Liberty to the people of Canada! who have already lighted the funeral pile for 
the sacrifice of the wretched victims of your folly! 

Had there been an invasion of our own shores by a foreign enemy, where 
would have been the zeal, the ardor, the promptitude to engage in our own de- 
fence, that has been exhibited in this execrable business? Where would have 
been the patriotism to contribute service, influence, money, in our national de- 
fence, that has been called forth in this unlawful, disastrous, and humiliating 
project? What citizen would have become a soldier! Who would have con- 
tributed his five hundred dollars, or his five dollars in a war for the defence of the 
Liberties of our own country? What body of men would have held their night- 
ly conclaves—their daily exertions in its behalf! What phalanx of Soldiery 
would have rushed voluntarily to the battle-field? ‘‘ We pause for a reply.” 

Parawts! Crrizens or rug County or Jeprersun !—You have been en- 
gaged in the commission of a tremendous crime. You have already incurred a 
fearful reckoning—and the blow has been struck which may involve this nation 
in war; and the question is put to you—which question you will all have sooner 
or later to answer, to God, or your fellow men—Upon whose head wiil the 
blood of our slaughtered citizens rest? Upon whose head does it now rest? 

There is a moment of breathing time. There is perhaps an opportunity for 
partially retrieving the dreadful error into which we have fallen, of wiping off the 
disgrace we have incurred—by an instant return to the peaceful avocations of 
life :—by an immediate abrogation of your system of affiliation—by annihilating 
the institutions of secret societies—by un-swearing the wn-lawful oaths which 
you have taken. 

The country may yet be saved. True. You cannot recall the dead to life— 
you cannot rescue those miserable victims of your folly from their dungeon— 
you cannot save them from death—you cannot hind up the hearts you have broken 
—the aged father of a murdered child, you cannot relieve from the bitterness of 
his grief—you cannot restore the distracted mother to serenity of mind—Oh you 
cannot heal the many—many wounds you have inflicted; but you can recall 
YOURSELVES to your senses, and by a united effort, in some measure restore 
peace and confidence among your fellow men. You cannot hail the national ho- 
nour which has been broken; BUT YOU CAN RETURN TO YOUR DUTY 
AS CITIZENS. 

It is to this end that a ‘‘ solemn appeal is now made to you”—that you are in- 
voked by every consideration of duty and interest ; by your regard for the peace 
prosperity and dignity of our beloved country—by your obligations as rational 
men—by your fealty as citizens—by your hope of temporal good and eternal sal- 
vation, to abandon NOW AND FOREVER, the wretched purpose for which 
you have been associated. 

November, 1838 


———— 
GRATITUDE OF TRAITORS. 

[The following is part of a communication signed by Messrs. Nelson and 
Bouchette, while in Bermuda, denying that they sued for pardon from Lord 
Durham when he proclaimed his act of Amnesty. His Lordship it would ap- 
pear was the supplicant, and not the Traitor !] 

j To the Editor of the Bermudian 

| Sir,—Consistently with a line of conduct we had prescribed to ourselves, we 
have hitherto eschewed all political discussion relative to our Country, and fore- 
bore taking any notice of many a newspaper article which attached more particu- 
larly to ourselves and the position we hold bere. But we owe it to our charac- 
ters torelax in some degree from the rigidity of our silence, to ward off the 
obloquy which the London Sun, of the 20th August last, would fain cast upon our 
measures, in an article which was carefully transferred to the columns of the 
“ Royal Gazette,” of these Islands. 

Calumniatory as is the article in question, we would not, probably, have no- 
ticed it, were it not apparently clothed with the sanction of Mr. Charles Boller, 
Lord Durham's Chief Secretary, whose name and official character. might give 
very undue weight to the statements contained therein, were they to remain un- 
contradicted and unexplained. 

To do this, we need but appeal to the Documents themselves, upon which 
the article of the London Sun seems founded, to establish its utter disingenu- 
ousness and its falsehood.—It is false that we ever petitioned.—It is false that 
our ‘deportment,” as the Sun has it, was our own act.—It is false that we ever 
sought for grace, clemency, or mercy. at the hands of Lord Durham, or any other. 
—It is false that we implored the Governor General not to bring us to Trial.— 
It is false that the Ordinance under which we were Exiled, and which has been 
lately proclaimed an absulute nullity by the British Parliament, provides for 
Trials on the event of the return of any of the persons thereby expatriated. It 
is indeed an * absurdity’’ to declare that men shall be hanged without trial, but 
we, of course, are not responsible for it. 

It is fit to preface the introdaction of the following letters, by stating that the 
whole negociation originated with John Simpson, Esq, the Co'lector of H. M. 
Customs, at Coteau-du-Lac, who came with a earte blanche from Lord Dutham’s 
Chief Secretary, to communicate with the State Prisoners then within the walls 
of the Montreal Prison. 

This gentieman’s yisit was as unsolicited as it was unexpected. He sought 
and obtained interviews with the undersigned, to whom after many prefatory re- 
marks, he produced the draft of a Letter to Lord Durham, to which he invited 
us to affix our names, together with a dozen others. The whole conversation 
is minuted and authenticated, but it is beside our purpose to divulge more of it 
at this particular juncture. Suffice it to say, that the Letter in question, was revis- 
ed, essentially modified, and re-constructed, and in that shape was thankfully ac 
cepted by Mr. Simpson, and received the eight signatures. 

acumen 
CANADA.—NEW INVASION 
| From the Detroit Daily Advertiser, of Dec. 4th. 

This morning about two o'clock the Patriots having stolen the steamboat 
Champlain, succeeded in effeeting a landing on the Canada shore, a few miles 
above this city, and marched down to Windsor, immediately opposite this place, 
where they burnt a British steamboat and several buildings, we believe occupied 
as a military depot. 

They were opposed by the militia stationed there—and a skirmish of some 
severity ensued, after which the firing ceased; tne British retreated below and 
the Patriots marched up the river. Reinforcements were immediately expected | 
from Sandwich, and bloody work may be expected soon. The Patriots it is said 
number between two and three hundred. | 

| 














Much excitement prevails in town. It is said by persons who came over in a 
| sma!l boa* after the skirmish, that seventeen of the militia were killed, and se- 
| veral wounded, and that a large number of the militia joined the * patriots.”’ | 
| Loss on the part of the patriots, one killed and two wounded. 

A detachment of United States troops, with two pieces of ordnance, under the 
command of Major Payne, are now on board the Ene. They will prevent any 
further accessions being made to the “ Patriot army.” | 

From the Sackett’s Harbour Journal, December 9. | 

Execution of Governor Van Shoultz.—We have been informed by a gentleman 
who had witnessed the scene that the Patriot commander Von Shoultz was bung | 
in Kingston yesterday morning, and that Colonel Abbey and Mr. George were 
to be executed on Wednesday morning next, and perhaps Mr. Woodroff, though 
the Governor's sanction of the convictioa and sentence of Woodruff had not been 
received at Kingston when our informant left. 

LIEUT. PARKER. 

In the hurried details of the last eventful week, it is more than probable that 
many names were omitted to be mentioned which ought in justice to have been 
brought forward asmeriting the grateful applause of ‘heircountry. Among them 
we regret that the name of Lieut. Parker, Royal Marines, is very slightly men- 
tioned This gallant young officer is spoken of by his fellow soldiers in terms 
of the highest respec: and admiration for his iatrepid bravery in leading on his | 











against it. ‘They knew that they were treading upon a voleano; and were only 
unceriain when and where it would barst. They saw reckless, heartless, and 
wnprincipled demagogues at the |.cad of these institutions,—men without a | 
spark of true patriotism,—without the least regard for the interests o7 welfare | 
of their own country, or that against which they were conspiring. And im this | 
tar — oe 
Unnatural combination, men of honor, integrity, and sometimes of distinction, 
| a to mingle upon terms of confidential intunacy and equality with others of 
egraded and depraved character ; with whom they would not associate in the 
Ordinary concerns of life-—Men of peace were tinpelled to abandon their princi | 
Ples—good and faithful citizens were constrained to violate their duties —and in 
the r ‘ 2a " } 
*4e progress and catastrophe of the conspiracy, all,—yes, all and every mcuiber 


|In whose power it may be to influence his future fortune, an! that having pro- 


| 
i 


party in the atiack on the pirates, on Tuesday morning, under a fire so warm and 


} sustained, as might well have daunted the courage of a more experienced leader 


Of bis company, which consisted of thirty men, sixteen were wounded, one of 
whorn has since died, and several more are still of doubtful recovery Lieut. 
Parker bimse!! received a wound which disabled his right arm, but he cont:nved 
to share the hardsbips and exposure of his men uoti! the field was won. We hope 
hat the merits of this distinguished officer may be known and appreciated by those 


ved himself worthy of the contidence of his country, under circumstances the 
most trving, bis future career may be alike prosperous and honorable. — Kingston 
Ch: onicle. 





‘ 
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By our last English files, we learn that the rumors of military movements in 
India are confirmed. It is also confirmed that these movements are rendered 
necessary by the influence and encroachments of Russia from the north. Rus- 
sia, it is admitted on all hands, has for some time past exercised an extraordi- 
nary degree of influence in Persia—that she has instigated the attack by the Per- 
sians on Herat, and furnished means and engineers to press the siege against the 
city of that name. It is, moreover, said, that she has appeared in force at Khi- 
va, to the south of the Caspian Sea,—a position that would enable her to give 
support to the Persians in Herat ; it is also affirmed, that had Persia succeeded 
in subduing Herat, Russia would have occupied it with her troops, a circumstance 
that would render the British possessions in India insecure, because Herat is 
contiguous to Cabool, which is the key to India from the north. Fortunately, 
the Persians were repulsed, and more fortunately still, the British Indian Govern- 
ment sent an expedition up the Persian Gulf, which captured Bushire, and has 
since advanced to Shiraz, 200 miles inland. This had the effect of alarming 
the Court of Persia, and bringing it back to reason. But as it is said that the 
seige of Herat isto be renewed, and as some doubts are entertained of the fide- 
lity of the Cabool country to the interests of England, it has been determined to 
march an army of 30,000 men into the latter territory, forthwith. This army, 
which consists of several British regiments, Sepoys, and Company’s troops, was 
to assemble at Kurnaul, one hundred miles from Delhi, on the 31st of October. 
Kurnaul is situated on the northeast boundary of the British territory, and from 
it,—the troops will advance through the Puvjab—a treaty having been made for 
this purpose with Runjeet Sing to Cabool. The occupation of Cabool by a 
competent British force, will defeat the designs of Russia, for that is, as we be- 
fore said, the key to Upper India—it is very healthy, fertile, and capable of mili-« 
tary defence. A reference to any good map will show the positions of the differ- 
ent points we have named, and demonstrate the value of a military occupancy 
of Cabool, or Kabul, as it is sometimes written. 

This important and energetic movement of an army of thirty thousand men, 
together with the repulse of the Persians before Herat, the diversion caused by 
the capture of Bushire, and advance upon Shiraz, together with the friendly re- 
lations now happily re-established at Constantinople, between Great Britian and 
Turkey—have dissipated, in a great degree, the alarm at first created by the 
Muscovite successes. It only remains, now, we think, to send out a strong rein- 
forcement to India to replace the troops sent to Cabool, for which, it is not im- 
probable—considering the situation of Canada—that some augmentation of the 
army will take place. We have made some extracts illustrative of the present 
position of things, and among others, an excellent article from a French journal 
published at Pondicherry, to which we call the attention of our military and politi- 
cal readers. 





Canada.—We have again rumours of another invasion. It appears that a 
body of men passed over from Detroit on the 4th inst., had a skirmish with the 
militia, burnt a British steamboat, several houses, and killed many of the in- 
habitants. To what extent this news is true, we have not the means of judging 
by the incongurous statements that have only as yet reached us. We however, 
put no faith in the great advantages claimed by the brigands, for that part of the 
frontier, in anticipation of some such attack, had been reinforced by the gallant 
321 Regt., from London, and which Regiment had been replaced by the 85th 
from Toronto. The population were well prepared, and could not have sustain- 
ed much injury from the small force of 300 or 400 men, which the invaders 
consisted of. The next mail will give us more particulars. 

The Detroit Post of the 5th inst. says, that the ‘‘ Patriots” are marching up 
the river to the London District, which is directly away fromit! The same 
paper also says, ‘‘ We learn by some of the Patriots who have returned, that 
the Patriots had taken to the woods after having repulsed the enemy, and that 
the British did not dare seek them !”’ 

If this be true, the “‘ Patriots,” whose victories always turn out defeats, have 
been defeated and fled to the woods for safety. 

We have again to repeat for almost the hundredth time, that these invasions 
are the result of a system deliberately planned on this side, chiefly by American 
citizens, to carry a war into a peaceful country without a shaddow of provoca- 
tion. The pretended defection of the Canadas, and desire to change the form 
of government is a mere fiction, invented to cover the enormity of the outrages. 
At this moment not a single Canadian is in arms, except those who have assem- 
bled to repel and drive back their pretended deliverers. This was also the case 
when the attack was made upon Prescott, at the Short Hills, Point Peele, &c. ; 
in short nothing in the shape of insurrection has existed in the Upper Province 
since Mackenzie’s first outbreak at Toronto, in December last. The colony in 
all its internal relations is completely and entirely tranquil. Even in the Lower 
Province the besotted and ignorant habitans would not have engaged in the busi- 
ness at Odeltown, nor could the semblance of opposition to the British power have 
been attempted had not the expedition been planned and fitted out in the United 
States. And in that affairalso the rebels and the Americans who joined them were 
defeated and driven back by the militia alone. The system then pursued by the 
people on the border towards their unoffeuding neighbours is one of the blackest 
crnelty and injustice. 


The fruits of these murderous conflicts are visible in every Canadian paper 
we take up. In the Montreal Courier we find the list of the militia men killed 
and wounded at Odeltown, together with the families they have left behind 
them. Here it is. 

STATEMENT OF THE KILLED AND WOUNDED AT ODELTOWN, 
Killed. 
Capt. M‘Allister, leaving a widow and | child. 
Corpl. M. Flowers—a widow and 4 helpless children. 





John Havener, do 4 do. 

John Barton, do 9 do. 

William Durham, do 10 do 

William M‘Intire, do 3 do. 

George M'‘Intire, do 3 do. 

James Allen, do 1 child. 
Wounded. 

Ensign Odell,—married, and 3 children. 

William Kidd, do 7 do. 

Phiilip Atkins, do 8 do, 


John Atkins. 

Robert Morrison, —wieower, 4 do. 

William Edger,—wife, and 1 child. 

Louis Barilett. 

Daniel McCadum 

Serjeant Beatty, Royal Regiment, severely disabled. 
Charles Devlin, do do. 

What can we say to this appalling sentiment? What consolation can be of- 
fered the widows and nineteen helpless children of John Barton and William 
Durham—whose husbands and fathers lost their lives in their defence, and in 
protecting their own soil from foreign invasion? How will the matter end? 





We have extracted as a specimen of “ patriotic ” gratitude, a part of the 
letter written by Nelson and Bouchette, to the Editor of the Bermudian, while 
the ‘exiles ’ resided on thatisland. These worthies, it will be seen, deny their 
guilt—deny that they sued for pardon, and consider themselves exeedingly ill- 


| used, because the contrary has been asserted. Now, when it is remembered 


how complete the guilt of these persons was,and how small was the prospect 
of their escape fromthe gallows if tried by amilitary court martie, or any 
other court in which common honesty prevailed—we cannot but marvel at their 
consummate ingratitude tothe Earl of Durham, who incurred such difficulty 
and censure in his successful effurts to save their lives. 


Mr. Adlard, 45 Broadway, has just published “* Carl Werzer,” a story by the 
author of Yemassee, Guy Rivers, &c., in 2 vols. 
Also, “‘ Southern Passages and Pictures,” by the same writer, in one yol. 
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NEW SERIES:OF THE ALBION. 


Several years have now elapsed since a new series of this Journal was commenc 
dually diminished through the accession of subscribers, and the demand for back 
and we are consequently under the necessity of bringing the present series to a 

The Axion has now nearly attained the completion of its seventeenth year, 


ed ; in the course of which the reserves upon each impression have become gra- 
numbers in order to complete sets. These reserves have now become exhausted, 
close, and of commencing a new one. 


and by the liberal support of its readers, a support which has been steadily and 


continually increasing, it has been able to assume an importance in periodicals commensurate with the maturity of its existence, and the uncommon extent of its 
diffusion. To the difficulties which attended the outset of its career it may no wbe scarcely necessary to allude, yet there are many of our patrons who may per- 


haps be unaware of the obstacles originally opposed to its establishment. 
British resident on this cuntinent a clear insight into the politics and literature o 
what was passing beyond his shores, and of cementing the ties which should ex 
menced at a period when those amicable associations now so happily existing 


The ALBion,—purporting to be a journal dedicated to the object of conveying to the 


f his country, of offering to the native citizen a condensed and digested view of 
ist between both by making them better acquainted with each other,—was com- 
between two great countries of the same common descent, were much weaker 


than at present we experience them; and therefore it was found that many prejudices must be overcome, and many conflicting opinions be reconciled, before 


such a confidence could be reposed in it as to give assurrance of its final success. 
jects as would be likely to occasion a collision of opinion—delicately to refrain 


The plan we adopted, and sedulously acted upon, was carefully to avoid such sub- 
from replying to accusation, except for the purpose of correcting manifest error 


and misapprehension, and intently to Preserve ourselves from committal upon the various and numeroas local subjects which ha been pressed upon @ir attention. 
We have pursved an undeviating political course with respect to the British Empire throughout our editorial voyage, and the ensigns under which we have sailed, 
have never, we hope, been lowered or tarnished. Zealous advocates of the British constitution in its purity—neither opposing timely and judicious alterations, nor 


applauding party or violent changes, we have steered a consistent course, and, 
dence of the public. 


we trust, have made the port of our hopes in securing the approbation and confi- 


As literary gleaners, we have aought the fairest fields of song and story. We have borrowed from the garners of poetry and prose whenever we could deteet 


their existence, and, in the desire of culling from every source at our command, 
the page of love andthe riches of modern literature, until our purpose was fairly 


not only “‘ matter of amusement, but subject of iustruction’’ we have ransacked 
accomplished in the perfection of our weekly offering. 


Totally apart from a spirit of ostentation we may assert, that the AuBion contributed, in a great degree, to impart that taste for the elegant literature of Eng- 


land which is now so prevalent ; and the most unremitting assiduity has been 
In particular we may here mention that we have given copiously from the works 
Russell Mitford, Madame de Stael, Capts. Marryat, Chamier, and Glascock ; Bu 


displayed in supplying the demand that we were among the first to encourage. 
of Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Auster, Mary Howitt, Mary 
lwer, James, McIntosh, Lover, Poole, Dickens, Lockhart, Hook, Croker, Miller, 


Elliott, &c. &c., besides approved papers from anonymous authors ; thus rendering our columns a means of introduction to the most admired writers, and, as 


we trust, causing by their diversity an agreeable melange of polite literature. 
troduction to readers on this side the Atlantic, and of contributing to foster the 
lie. Among these we would mention in particular Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon 


ment our aim has been to effect improvements, enlargements, and judicious embellishments, 


For several of these authors we claim the merit of having given their first in- 
taste for their writings which is at present so prevalent among the reading pub- 
, Mr. (now Sir Edward) Bulwer, Capt. Marryat, &c. From the very commence- 
so as to render the ALBIon every way acceptable to its readers ; 


our march has been ever onward, and our exertions constant ; we may confidently assert that in quantity aad quality of matter, as well as in style of execu- 


tion no periodical whatever has gone beyond us. In particular we would call 
the celebrated actress Miss Ellen Tree, and that of the accom, ~hed danceuse 


attention to the plates of the New British House of Parliament, the portrait of 
Mdlle. Celeste, all of which have received the most unqualified approval of cri- 


tical judges. To these we may add another which is nearly finished, and will appear in a very short time,—a portrait of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, exeeuted 
in the finest style of art, and may be considered as much superior even to those which have preceded it. 


We have now therefore to announce that it is our intention to close the present series with the last number of the current volume, and commence a NEW 


SERIES with the first number of the ensuing year, which will be issued on the 

The paper will then appear in an entirely new type, cast expressly for it ; the 
while an increased energy will be infused into its columns, whether selected or 
ply such demands as may be hereafter made on us for the work. 


In order to commence the New Series in a satisfactory manner to new subscribers, 


fifth of January next. 


head and decorations will also be entirely new, and executed oy the best artiete— 
editorial. We shall strike off a large number of extra copies to enable us to sup- 


without compromising the satisfaction of those who are at present 


readers of the Aupion, it is purposed to make a summary ef each of the few subjects which may not be completed at the conclusion of the present volume. 


This we presume willbe a refreshing remembrance to those who have perused 


sufficiently conversant with them to read the remainder with pleasure to themselves. 


summary alluded to. 
It will be desirable that such persons as shall feel inclined to become 


the subjects in successive papers, and will at the same time make new readexs 


The thread of the story will be distinctly and carefully preserved in the 


subscribers tothe New Series should send forward their names without delay, as the 


influx of these will guide us in estimating the nnmber of extra copies it may be necessary to print. 


Our present subscribers will be pleased to understand that this arrangement 
announce their desire to continue their subscription, as we shall, of course, 


will put them to no inconvenience whatever, nor will it be necessary for them to 


forward the papers in the usual way to all who have duly paid up their arrears. 


The terms of the Axsion will be as usual, siz dollars per annum, payable im advance. 
Will the papers with which we exchange have the kindness te give this prospectus.a notice 





CELEBRATION OF ST. ANDREWS DAY IN NEW-YORK. 

The sons ef St. Andrew celebrated the natal day of their Tutelar Saint at the 
Shakspeare Hutel on Friday the 3@th ult. Robt. Sharp, Esq, in the chair, Jas. 
Douglass and Robt. Marshall, Esqrs. Vice Presidents. 

The company, which was highly respectable, and probably more numerous 
than on any former occasion, surrounded the festive board, which was furnished 
with every delicacy of the season, and served up in a manner not only worthy 
of the occasion, but in a manner creditable to Mr Anderson, the respected 
proprieter of the hotel. 

The following were the Regular Toasts. 

1. The day we celebrate: Hallowed by the endearing recollections of Auld 
Lang Syne. Original song by John Graham ; sung by John Anderson. 

2. Scotland: the home of the Hero, the Scholar, and the Poet—the sun of 
whose genius sheds its enlightening radiance over the civilized world. Home, 
sweet Home, by D. H. Ross. 

3. The United States: May the ship of her government always be directed by 
talent, integrity and moderation ; that she may avoid the rocks and quicksands of 
licentious freedom, by sailing according to the chart of rational and virtuous 
liberty. Song by Jobn Grakam—Hail Columbia. 

4 Early recollections: A lovely pictureof the past; the love and admira- 
tion of which, is not incompatible with genuine patriotism. Song by Dr. D. 
H. Ross—the Rose of Allandale. 

5: The Defenders of Scottish Independence: A bright array of glorious 
names, where Scotland proudly recognises her Wallace and her Bruce. Song, 
by J. Anderson—A Man’s a Man, for a’ that. 

6. Literature and Science: Inseparable from, and essential to human im- 
provement ; for the advantage of their protection and encouragement, eaperience 
points to the Land of the Mountain and the Flood. Recitation by Mr Linen. 

7. Woman! lovely Woman j— 

“A charm is in her soft bright eye, 
A language in her tear, 

A epell in every secret sigh, 
To man—to virtue dear. 

By Robt. Marshall, Esq, 20d Vice President.—Honor, Honesty, and Intel- 
ligence: The distinguishing characteristics of the sons of Caledonia; and 
while the heather waves on their native mountains, may those honorable linea- 
ments of reputation continue to distinguish their name. 

By Alex. O Murray—The City of Edinburgh: The palace of architecture ; 
where an admiring world beholds the Queen of learning and science. 

By Hugh Kerr—National Treaties, their faithful observance inseparable from 
the honor and prosperity of nations: Maya free people always consider them- 
selves equally bound in such obligations, as the government which they ap- 
point. 

By His Honor the Mayor—The Schools of Scotland. 

By R. Sharp, Esq—The St. Andrews’ Society of the state of New York ; 
the respectability of its members, and its ancient standing and its praiseworthy 
motto ** Relief to the Distressed,” render it an honorable representatiye of 
Caledonia. 

By Doctor Sharrock—Scottish Authors : America in her wide extent, in her 
remotest hamlet, is enlightened by their genius, and bears grateful testimony to 
their high-toned morality, their intellect, and real. superiority. 

By J. Lomas—The Canadian provinces of Great Britain—May they ever 
remain impregnable to the attacks of all rebels, malcontents andinsurgents, who 
shall attempt to invade their homes, their property, and the domestic quietude of 
their peaceful, orderly, and loyal citizens. 

By William Carr—Canada: Her atmosphere is too pure to be tainted by any 
such Fatid Garbage as that contained in McKenzie’s blood stained sheet. 

By Mr Jobn Graham—Mr John Combe : the Philosopher, the Scholar, and 
distinguished Phrenologist ; his talents add another gem to the crown of Scot- 
Jand’s scientific and literary fame. 


Vavicties. 


John Wilkes.—One evening when the House of Commons was going to ad- 
journ, he begged permission to make a spoech, “for,” said he, ‘1 have sent a 
copy tothe Public Advertiser, and how ridiculous should I appear if it were 
published without having been delivered.” 


A Sharp Retort.—Dr. A., physician at Newcastle, being summoned to a ves- 


iry, in order to reprimand the sexton for drunkenness, he dwelt so long on the 
sexton’s misconduct, as to raise his choler so as to draw from him this expres- 
sion ;—Sir, ] was in hopes you would have treated my failings with more gen- 
tleness, or that you would have been the last man alive to appear against me, as 


I have covered so many hundreds of yours ! 


EXTRA-ORDINARY. 
Tem says, and may be Tom is right, 
That ‘ Amburgh” tames his beasts with fright— 
Would Tom but try, the brutes must rue it ; 
I’m sure Tom has ‘the face to do it!” 

Long Beards.—The longest beard recorded in history, was that of John Mayo, 
painter to the Emperor Charles V. Though he was a tall man, it is said his 
beard was so long that he could tread upon it. He was very vain of his beard 
and usually fastened it with a ribbon to his botton hole ; and sometimes he would 


untie it by command of the Emperor, who took great pleasure in seeing the wind 
blow it in the faces of the courtiers. 


I MET HER IN THE OMNIBUS. 
I met her in the omnibus (a maiden free and frank) 
That carries you from Brixton Mill for sixpence to the Bank ; 
‘“* Where are you going, all a-blowing, on a day so fine *”’ 
“I’m going to the Bricklayers’ Arms,” said 1, ‘‘ pray come to mine !” 
She blush’d just like the red, red rose, and gave me such a look, 
And from her silken reticule her lily-white she took ; 
Then hid her face with modest grace, and wiped away a tear— 
‘‘ What is your name, my pretty maid!” She simper'd “ Shillibeer ! 


‘My dad's conductor vow'd to have, our last Whit-Monday spree, 
Except his twenty, in and out, no other fair but me: 

Alas! for my Cad-waller true, that holds so cheap his dear, 

And plays his shilly-shally with his Charlotte Shillibeer !”’ 


‘A glass of ale, Miss Shillibeer, if I may be allow’d 

To ask if you would sip with me !’’—“ Kind sir, you do me proud !” 
Then as I pointed to the inn, and help’d the lady out, 

““T'll take,” she sighed, ‘on second thoughts, a drop of cold without.” 


She took a drop of cold without to keep out cold within : 
‘In bitters here's to you, my sweet, until we meet ag’in !” 
Within the glass the loving lass left little to discuss ; 

And we both exchanged at parting, at the omnibus, a buss. 

During the short sojourn of Marshal Soult in Manchester, he visited some of 
the manufactories. 
rifle brigade in the Peninsular war, expressed a strong desire to make his peace 
with the ‘old boy,” having, as he stated, in the course of his Spanish campaigns, | 
** covered’ him—that is, made sure of his mark—no less than 30 times. The 
gallant Marshal, of course, was equally eager to see the unknown antagonist 
from whom he had been so near receiving his guietus ; and it is superfluous to 
add, that aftera short colloquy, he good-naturedly absolved the ex-rifleman—the 
badness of his aim, no doubt, making ample amends, in the eyes of the Marshal, 
for the guilt of his sanguinary intentions. 


TO A COUGH. 
On being ordered by Physicians topass the ensuing winter at Bordeaux or Ma- 
deira, in consequence of a severe cough. By Miss Louisa H. Sheridan. 
‘“‘Ma’am, that is a very bad cough of yours. 
Sir, I regret to say it is the very best | have.” 
Do cease, hollow sound! you’slarm e’en the merry— 
You banish all spirit away from ‘pale Sheri.” 
Strange ! that Sheri in order with color to glow, 
Must change to Madeira or else to Bordeauz. 
But since a long voyage seems the only resort, 
When at sea how the Shere will long for the Port. 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN AUTUMN. 


Summer has fled! yet many a lingering flower 
Amid this fading scene may still be found, 
Unwilling to desert its native bower, 
And shedding sweet, though dying, fragrance round. 
Faint is the sunbeam o’er the distant hill 
To those gay hues our summer twilight wove ; 
Yet mid the changing woods the redbreast still, 
Breaking alone the silence of the grove, 
Breathes on the chilling gale its melody of love. 





The flower that smiles, now all beside have flown, 
Though the harsh winds have marr’d it in its bloom, 
The bird that wakes the desolate woods alone, 
The yellow sunlight struggling ’mid the gloom,— 
Are they not most like those fond hopes that dwell 
Ling’ring amid the ruins of the heart, 
Too pale and rare the coldness to dispel, 
Yet dearer in the solace they impart 
Than all those summer joys that with our youth depart ? 





Too soon the bird will hush its gentle lay, 
That now comes softly on the moaning wind ; 
The flower will fade, the sunbeam melt away, 
Nor leave une sparkle of its light behind ; 
And Winter, like a spectre from the grave, 
Shrouded in white, all ghastly will appear ; 
While the rude winds that ‘mid the forest rave 
Will howl the dirge of the departed year, 
And scatter the dead leaves in mockery on its bier. 
M. Torre Howme. 








| HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
} were awarded for the ‘‘ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
} fixing them in the mouth,and improvementsin the art of Dentistry,”to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
yceum of Natura! History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medica] and Mechanica! Dentist, 

j No. 5 Chambers, (aear Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. hl.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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On one occasion, a weaver, who had been attached to the 


EPOSITORY OF ARTS, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscriber ully annouuces 
to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 

















ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings a3 soon as 
published, which they offer at the London prices. _ 

Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in ay and elegant cases) by the best 
makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c. &. é trade supplied at the lowest 
wholesale prices. 

New York, Dec. 15th, 1838. DAVIS & HORN. 
IANO FORTES & CLASSIVAL MUSIC.—Davis & Horn respectfully acquaint the 
musical world that they have a complete assortment of splendid Piano Fortes (chosen 

by Mr. Hoin personally in Boston), which they warrant to be equal, both in quality of 
tone and workmanship, to any that are manufactured. Any instrument purchased of 
them will be exchanged within 12 months free of expense, if proved to be defective.— 
Piano fortes tuned, repaired, and exchanged. A large selection of new and classical 
music, by the most eminent authors, viz: Herz, Hunten, Czeruy, Moschelles, Chaulieu, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Horn &c. &c. 

411 Broadway, Dec. 15th, 1838. (Dec15-tf-eow-}] 

Ms. LEWIS, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte, 
Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils 
For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houstun street, corner of Crosby street. 
{Sept.22-tf. } 
eS aie BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi- 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by 
JOHN BARDSLEY, Agent. 
(Nov.17-tf] 141 Chesnut Street. 
ENERAL AGENCY IN THE WEST .—Louis Stanisiaus, lately from Cleveland (Ohio), 
being on the point of establishing himself in Sandusky City (Ohio), will attend to the 
sollection of all claims, the payment of Taxes, Land Agencies and Commissions gene 
rally. 

Sandusky City, on account of its geographical situation and its various rail roads ter- 
minating there, presents advantages greater than ary other place in that part of the 
West.—it is only 60 miles from Cleveland and Ohio City, 60 miles from Detroit, 106 miles 
from Columbus, 200 miles from Cincinnati and at a very short distance from Elyria, Huron, 
Milan, Norwalk, Toledo, Manhattan, Perrysburgh, Maumee City and Monroe. _ 

L.S. having been engaged in the above business for twelve years, having visited the 
principal places of the West, and speaking four different European languages, trusts that 
these are the advantages worth noticing, especially in the Sale of Real Estate to emigrants 
from Europe. 

L. S. may be seen at No. 94 Broadway, until the 24 inst. 

New-York Oct. 20, 1838. 

References —Hon. E. Lane, chief judge of the Supreme Court, Norwalk (Ohio); Hon. 
R. Wood, judge of the Supreme Court, Cleveland (Ohio); Messrs. Frederick Gebhard 
& Co., Laverty & Gantley, Wolfe & Clarks, Wolfe, Bishop & Co., Joshua Coit, Esq., 60 
Wall street, Amos Palmer, Esq., Foster Nostrand, Esq.. New-York City. (Oct, 231t.*] 

THE HUMAN EYE. 
D*. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, m an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 

The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue sugntes* indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sep 1 
HEN VILLIERS, M.D., DENTAL SURGEON to the President of the 0-8. ; The 

original inventor and introducer into this country of the Celebrated Incorruptible 
Teeth, 85 Liberty street, (from London, 1827), New York. In the art of manufacturing 
the above teetn, the following eminent Dentists were a te _— 

Mr Wooffendale, E Bryan, M.D., Jonathan Dodge, MD, New York; Mr Brockwa 
Troy, N Y.: 8 Fitch, M D., Dr Burkey, Philadel ia ; HH Haydn, M D, Baltimore ; J 
Flagg, M D, Dr N C Keep, D Harwood, M D, Mr Bemis, Boston, Mass ; Dr Evan, 
Lima, Peru. 

Dr V is prepared to insert his improved Vitriscent Incorruptible Teeth onthe most sci 
entific principles, and performs every — in the Dental art as heretofore. 

N B Tuition in Dental Surgery and Mechanical Dentistry as usual. Fees eo 

ird. cl 

PANISH GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar 


and Singing. Schools and families attended witlin ten miles of the city. 
A class for the French language, M dnesday, and Friday evenings, No. 2 
Mercer street. (s15-3m") 


S J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York, has made perfect aa to draw uponany part of Great 
Britain and Lreland, in sums from £5 and upwards, 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfally begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed (June9-tf.) S: J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
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ear :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November, 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 1 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Buildn:g. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. \ 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, viz. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of som | from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 
or 


J. Rockett, Aug. 16,|Feb. 16, Ju 
W. Skiddy, «' 24,|Marchl1, ‘ 
“ 


Burgundy, Jan. 8, April 24, 
Rhone, 
Duch. d’Orleans, 


Ville de Lyon, 


Oct. 
“ 


“ 


ne 8, 
. 9 
“e 


Feb. 


“ 


Sept. 


’ 

8, July 1, 
16, . *- 
24, 
8, 

16, 
24, 
8, 

16, 


“ 
“ 
, 

“ 

, 

May 
“ae 

“ 








“ 16, May 8, 
Richardson, a *“ 1, \ 
C. Stoddard, 8, ; 16, 

Francois Ist, W. W. Pell, 16, April 1, 

Emerald, W. B. Orne, | 24 , Oct. “ 68 

Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt |March 8 oo, ..“ 16, 

Poland, Anthony, | “ 16, July 8, “ 1, 

Albany, J.Johnston,| “ 24, “ 16, Nov. 8, 

Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |April 8, ‘‘ 24, Dec. 16, 

Sully, D.Lines, | “ 16, Aug. 8, a June 1, 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accemmeda- 

| tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
| New York, willbe forwarded by their pa>kets, free of all charges except the expenses 8¢ 
tually incurred BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTCN, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 

| every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. {Pays of —— from New 
ork. 
1, May 
10, * 
20, 


Days of Sailing from 
London, 

1,,Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 

6 * & * #9 = 

20, March 7, July 

1, “oe 17 “ 


| 
| 
W H. Sebor, 
S.B. Griffing, 
T. Britton, 
Champlin, 
F. H. Hebard, 
D. Chadwick, 
E. E. Morgen, 
R. Sturges, 
J.M.Chadwick,| 
H. Huttleston, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, 10, 10, 10,} 
Westminster, la. Moore, 20, 20, 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
| best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
| which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
| be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis 


| Lading are signed therefor Apply tg 
| . GRINNELE, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
' 


St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 
Quebec, 
Wellington, 
Philadelphia, 
Samson, 
President, 
Ontario, 


an, 1, 
~ 10, 
> oe 

June 1, 
“ 40, 

20, 

July 1, 
= 


Sept. 
“ 


Feb. 


“ 


‘ 


Oct. 


“ 


10, 
20 
rel 
‘ 


“ 


10, 
“6 20, 
Ma 1, 


“ “ 


Nov. 


“ 


y April 

i}, ok 

10, 

20, 
1, 


10, 
20, Ma 
1,| “ 


April 


“ 


Aug. 
“ 


“ 


Dec. 


“ 


20, 
1, 





9 
7, Sept. 7, 
wy, * “By 


“ “ 


| 27, 27, 


“ “ “ 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streot, Londons 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: bd 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from Nev Days of Sailin 
York. Liverpoo ‘ 

July 7, Nov. Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
«* u, % “ 13,|Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 

| “ ” “ «“ 7 


19, 7, ‘y 
13, 
Aug. 1, 
ay 7, 


6 from 


Pennsylvania, 
St. Andrew, 
Orpheus, 
Roscius, 
Cambridge, 
Independence, | 
Virginian, | 

Oxford, J. Rathbone, 

Siddons, | Britton, 

North America, | Hoxie, 

Roscoe, J. C. Delano, 

Sheffield, F. P. Allen, 

Europe, | A.C. Marshall, | 

Sheridan, | Depeyster, 

Columbus, Cropper, 

Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, 
United States, IN. H.Holdrege, 
South America, | Barstow, 
Garrick, | N. B. Palmer, “6 
England, | B. L. Waite, INov 
These ships are all of the first class, and 

tions for passengers. The price of passage 
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ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships »vill be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & €o., Liverpool, 
w, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
; ips sylvania, Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington 
Agents for ships Pennsy'V CR INNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.¥, 
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Agents for ships St. Andre 


WILDES. PICKERSGILI & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeol 
j sius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons erida E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. : 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpoo!. 








